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CELEBRATES BUILDING 


OF 2,500 INSTRUMENTS | 


BANQUET FOLLOWS RECITAL 


M. P. Moller’s Achievement Marked 
by Dinner at Which Men Present 
Him with Chest of Silver— 
Performance by Yon. 


Hagerstown, Md., 
gans, and in spite of that, or perhaps 
consequently little interest is mani- 
fested in organ recitals. However, on 
Lincoln’s Birthday a recital was ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and in celebration of the com- 
pletion of 2,500 M. P. Moller organs, 
which is said to be a world’s record 
in number produced by a single indi- 
vidual or company. Pietro A. Yon 
was the artist engaged and the pre- 
liminary publicity was handled by 
E. Harman, who is an old New York 
newspaper man and was at one time 
in charge of the Democratic campaign 
publicity. 

A whirlwind campaign of reading 
notices in the papers and other gen- 
eral advertising was launched a few 
days before the date of the concert, 
and the personality of the player was 
exploited in every reasonable way. 
These reading notices carried much 
interesting information of the im- 
mense technical difficulty of playing 
an organ and as to the acrobatic and 
mental feats required of the player, 
promised that the console would be 
placed in full view of the audience and 
described a modern organ harp, prom- 
ising that it would be installed on the 
stage, where its intricate mechanism 
could be seen in operation. 

The result was an audience of 2,000 
persons and the most enthusiastically 
appreciative kind of a crowd. It must 
be said, of course, that Mr. Yon fully 
lived up to the extravagant promises 
made in his behalf as to technical ac- 
complishment. Though the instru- 





Reading from left to right, 


Standing--Dr. Francis Hemington, 


ment is a three-manual of only mod- 
erate dimensions and thoroughly fa- 
miliar to the entire town through its 
daily use as an accompaniment to 
moving pictures, the audience  dis- 
tinctly showed that the effects ob- 
tained were new. 
sisted chiefly of fugues and 
rendered in Yon's brilliant style, 
several compositions of his own, 1n- 
cluding “Christmas in Sicily.” The 
big numbers were as enthusiastically 
received as the lighter compositions, 


sonatas 
with 


and it was evident that an audience | 


can be mentally prepared by the ad- 
vance publicity to enjoy any well ren- 
dered program. The final number was 


| ing 
| boldly as a pedal solo. 


seated—Miss Tina Mae 


| Courboin took part in 


The program con-. 


extemporaneous and based on_ local 
song themes. Suggestions of “Mary- 
land, My Maryland,” and “Dixie,” 
with other war song themes, were 


brought in at intervals. It did not 


| detract from the success of this num- 


ber that it was interrupted with 
cheers and applause when the open- 
measures of “Dixie” came out 


The celebration of the large num- 
ber of organs built was continued 


| with a banquet on Feb. 18 at the Ho- 
is full of pipe or- | 


tel Dagmar, Hagerstown, for the 
Moller employes. Among the distin- 
guished out-of-town guests were Dr. 
George Ashdown Audsley, Dr. W. A. 
Whittle and the Rev. H. W. Hanson 
of Harrisburg. Mayor J. McPherson 
Scott of Hagerstown was toastmas- 
ter, informal addresses were delivered 
and a delightful social spirit prevailed. 
The men presented to Mr. Moller a 
handsome chest of silver as a double 
recognition of his silver centenary of 
organs constructed and his recent sil 
ver wedding anniversary. 





HALTED BY COAL SHORTAGE | 


Courboin Unable to Give Some of 
His Recitals in February. 

During the last week of January 
Charles M. Courboin gave recitals at 
the Gethsemane church in Minneapo- 
lis and at the House of Hope Presby- 
terian church in St. Paul. Train de- 
lays prevented him from giving the 
recital scheduled. at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., much to his regret 
and that of the college authorities. 
Mr. Courboin was unable also to give 
the recital planned for Emmanuel 
church, Boston, under the auspices of 
the New England chapter, because of 
the great scarcity of coal in the New 
England states. This recital will 
probably be arranged for a !ater date. 

On Feb. 6 Mr. Courboin played in 
Springfield and on Feb. 7 and 8 he 
was heard at Binghamton in Kalurah 
Temple. Because of coal scarcity the 
second February recital in Springfield 
had to be postponed. On Feb. 10 Mr. 


CHICAGO ORGANISTS PLAYING IN 


Mrs. Katharine 
Deal, 


Hugo P. 


Haines, 


William D. Belknzp, 


the cantata, 
“The Holy City.” of Alfred R. 
which was presented in the First 
Baptist church of Syracuse, and on 
Feb. 16 he took part in the recital 
given in the same place by Mme. 
Marie Rappold of the Metropolitan 
Opera company. 


JOINS THE STEERE STAFF 


George E. La Marche to Have Charge 
of Chicago Territory. 

George FE. La Marche, weil-known 
as an organ salesman for many years 
in various parts of > countrv, has 
joined the statf of the J. W. Steere & 


Howard Ward, 
Miss Florence 


Goodwin, 
dict, Herbert Hyde, 


1; €ess. 


Gaul, | 


MARCH 


Ms 1918. 


of Springtield, Mass., 
charge of the Chicago 
territory of the company. Mr. La 
Marche will ake his headquarters in 
this city, where he enjoys a wide ac- 
quaintance among organists. 

Mr. La Marche for many years was 
connected with the Austin Company. 


Son Company 
and will have 








GEORGE E. LA MARCHE. 


For time he was in charge in 
Chicago and before that was in At- 
lanta, Ga. Recently he has been con- 
nected with the Wangerin-Weickhardt 


some 


| Company and has made his home in 


Milwaukee. 
Oak Park Organ Dedicated. 

The new Hinners organ in the 
Washington Boulevard M. E. church 
of Oak Park was dedicated Feb. 19 
with a program, by Miss Marie Ed- 
wards, organist at the First Congre- 
gational church of Wilmette. and 
Mrs. Frederica Gerhardt Downing, 
contralto at the First M. E. church of 
Evanston, and from every point of 
view the occasion was a splendid suc- 
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CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 
ORGAN IS DEDICATED 


HEINROTH AT HIS OLD POST 


Ovation to Ernest M. Skinner by 
People of Pittsburgh on Occasion 
of Opening Program on En- 
larged Instrument. 


BY S. B. WOODBRIDGE. 

enlarged and rebuilt Skinner 
organ for Carnegie Music Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was dedicated Saturday 
night, Feb. 9, with a recital by Charles 
Heinroth, organist and director of 
music of Carnegie Institute. A large 
gathering representative of the mu- 
sical and social life of Pittsburgh was 


The 


| on hand and Mr. Heinroth was at his 


best. His program was selected with 
special reference to bringing out the 
numerous new tonal features of this 
organ. 

Following a policy which has been 
adopted by all Pittsburgh musical or- 
ganizations, German composers are 
practically taboo for the period of the 
war, and so the names of Bach and 
Beethoven, once familiar on Mr. 
Heinroth’s programs of other years, 
were omitted on this occasion. 

A wave of patriotism swept the 
audience as Mr. Heinroth played the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” and the mod- 
erate tempo with which he rendered 
it was indeed a welcome relief from 
the speedway abuses of so many per- 
formers. 

Mr. Heinroth was especially fortu- 
his rendering of the three 
movements of Widor’s Symphony No. 
5 in F minor. His willingness to 
stand the test of playing one of the 
most familiar of Widor’s toccatas 
shows the mastery of his musician- 
ship. The applause which greeted this 
number indicated the closeness with 
which his audience followed him. 

The celesta of especially beautiful 
voicing and the English horn were 


so 


KIMBALL HALL RECITAL SERIES. 











Mrs. Holt 
Hodge. 

Walter Keller, 
Mason Slade. 


George Nel son 


Emory L. Gallup, 


numbers in- 
“The 
“Suite 
Boc- 


Edwards’ 
Variations on 


Miss 
cluded: Concert 
Star-Spangled Banner”, Buck; 
Gothique,” Boellmann; Minuet, 
cherini; “Marche Religieuse”, Guil- 
mant: Offertoire to St. Cecilia, Ba- 
tiste. Mrs. Downing gave among oth- 
er numbers: “But the Lord Is Mind- 
ful of His Own’, Mendelssohn; “Fare- 
well, Ye Hills”, Tschaikowsky; “The 
Last Hour”, Kramer; “When the Boys 
Come Home”, Speaks. 
organist of the 
Christ, Scientist, Chi- 
cago, played the opening recital on the 
new organ in the Baptist church at 
Beaver Dam, Wis.. Jan. 41. 


< : 
Walter P. Zimmerman, 


First Chureh of 


Mrs. 


Harrison M. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte, Miss Alice R. 


Wild, Allen W. Bogen, Allan Bene- 


both used with exquisite taste in the 
playing of Rubinstein’s “Reve Angel- 
ique, Kamermoi Ostrow.” The French 
horn found effective expression in 
passages from the “Finlandia” of 
Sibelius, while the chimes (new in the 
Carnegie Hall organ) were heard with 
artistic restraint in another Sibelius 
number, the “Melody ior the Bells 
of Berghall Church.” Macfarlarie’s 
“Scotch Fantasy” proved popular with 
this audience and was used by Mr. 
Heinroth to bring out many novel 
tonal effects. 

Between the first and second parts 
f the program, Colonel Samuel Har- 
den Church, president of the board of 


y 
Dp QO, 





Nap 


trustees of Carnegie Institute, made a 
felicitous speech in which he congrat- 
ulated both Mr. Heinroth and Ernest 


M. Skinne® The latter reluctantly 
consented to appear on the stage, 
while Colonel Church bespoke the 


hearty good wishes of himself, his col- 
leacues on the board of trustees and 
of the citizens ot 
Skinner modestly looked as though 
when he came to build another organ 
he would have it expressly stipulated 
in the contract in advance 
ordeal should not be a part of it. But 
Pittsburghers were glad of an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and meeting the 


builder of the instrument of which 
they are so justly proud. 
The specifications of this organ 


were printed in The Diapason tor 
March, 1917. This instrument, be- 
tween the old organ and the new, rep- 
i round $50,000. Mr, Skinner 
arrangement 
solve 


resents 
had problems of 
that were by no 


space 
means easy to 





The swell and choir organ rooms. 
about sixteen feet hi are double- 
decked inside then rege dae while the 


basses are on separate chests 

In addition, the cat is in two divi 
sions on the same level with the echo 
and string These divisions of 
the organ are proscenium 
arch and speak against a so 
tor tilted at an angle of 
d 


organs, 


above the 


about 45 


a 


| DOWNTOWN RECITALS 


Pittsburgh. Mr. | 


that this | 


sound retlec- | 


1eLTeCs. 

The console arrangements are com- | 
— and convenient Stop knobs in 
staggered rows are used for the 


pe akit ig stops and tilting tablets for 
he couplers. The shades of the swell 
and choir boxes can be operated by 
well as bv foot. There are 
pistons for the 


hand as V 
also “on” and “off 


pedal combinations, so that an organ- | 


ist can move the 
manual without upsetting his pedal 
combinations, and yet the pedal stops 
will move with the manual stops 
when a piston is pressed, provided 
that the “on” piston for that manual 
is in. On the other hand, if the “off” 
piston for a particular manual is in, 
then the nedal stops do not move 
when the pistons. of 
manual are pressed. 

The shutters of the various swell 
boxes are operated by four balanced 
pedals. In addition to the 
swells there is, of course, the balanced 
crescendo, making five balanced ped- 
als in all. The shutters of the string 
and echo organs can be 
balanced swell shoes. 

It is of interest in this connection 
that during the recital Mr. Heinroth 
seldom used the balanced great shoe. 
Phis would seem to indicate that the 
use of four balanced swell shoes in 
addition to the balanced crescendo is 
a = even for a concert organist. 
Perhaps if the shutters of the great 
shoe had been coupled to the shoe of 
some other balanced pedal (for in- 
stance, the choir shoe) they might 
have been moved more frequently. 

Of the novel tonal features of the 
organ should be mentioned the de- 
vice for playing the Steinway grand 
piano on, the stage synchronously 
with the organ. Mr. Heinroth devel- 
oped many charming 
with this attachment. 

The organ,in Carnegie Music Hall 
is distinguished for the multitude of 
its soft. delicate effects of irresistible 
charm. The organ is not powerful as 
large organs go, but 
hall large. There is, however, ample 
power. 
hunt to find two organists of emin- 
ence who would agree as to just how 
powerful an organ for a given hall 
should be. 

Mr. Skinner has 
work of art and the Carnegie Music 
Hall organ undoubtedly will take its 
place as one of the greatest ones of 
the world. 


anv of the 


built a notable 


> Weickhardt Organ Installed. 
The Wangerin-Weickhardt Com- 
panv of 
in St. Paul's Evangelical Lutheran 
church of Aurora, Ill. an 
pneumatic organ with detached con- 
sole. At the dedication services, which 
took place Jan. 27. M. Lochner of 
Concordia Teachers’ College, River 
Forest, Ill.. presided at the organ. 





Dr. Edward Young Mason of Ohio 
Wesleyan University has recovered suf- 
ficiently from his recent illness to return 
to many of his duties. He is ain plav- 
ing in the William Street Methodist 
church of Delaware 








registers of any | 


that particular 


| from Fifth Symphony, 


balanced | 


coupled to | 


| Largo and 


tonal effects | 


neither is the | 


It would no doubt be a long | 


Milwaukee recently installed | 


electro- | 


|} and Trio, 


ENJOYED BY CHICAGO 


KIMBALL SERIES IS CLOSED 


| Last Concert, Played by Harrison M. 


Wild, Draws Crowded House— 
Novel Musical Attraction 
Great Success. 


Chicago has had its first taste of 
downtown organ concerts in the 
series just finished at Kimball Hall, 
played on the new three-manual Kim- 
ball organ. That is, this is the first 
such series for many years. A 
long, long time ago a series was at- 
tempted at the Auditorium, but not, 
we are told, with much success as far 
as attendance was concerned. The 
Kimball Hall noon concerts were suc- 
cessful in every way, for the organists 
played well and the attendance grew 
until at the last concert, played by 
Harrison M. Wild, a full house greet- 
ed the performer. 

Following are the organists and 
their programs since those published 
in the February issue 

Jan. 2%—Alice R. Deal—Jubilee Over- 
ture, Weber-Best; Allegretto, Op. 63, 
Volkmann;: Andantino, Cesar Franck; 
\llegro—First Symphony, Maquaire; ‘‘At 
Twilight” Stebbins; Variations on an 
American Air, Flagler Gavotte, Padre 


Martini; “Chant du Soir’, Bossi; ‘Hail 
Columbia”, Buck. 

Jan, 30—Emory L. poe en ge Fiat Lux”, 
Dubois; “In the Morning’, Grieg; Prel- 
ude in B minor, Bach; Minuet in A, Boc- 
cherini; Finale (from Sonata 1), Guil- 
mant 


Jan. $1—Mrs, Wilhelm 
Theme and Variations, 
Prelude, Saint-Saens; Rhapsody, 
Saens; “Let There Be Light” 
“Ase’s Death,” Grieg; ‘Chorus 
cus”, Schumann; ‘Pilgrim's 
Wagner; Cradle Song, Kjerulf; 
Grison 

Feb. 1 


Middelschulte— 
Handel-Lux; 
Saint- 
Dubois; 
Mysti- 
Choru 
Toccata, 





Hugo Goodwin, A. A. G. O.— 
“The Courts of Jamshyd"’, Stoughton; 
“Dance of the Odalisques’, Rebikoff; 
Toceata from “Oedipus”, De Mereaux: 
Cortege, Debussy; “Longing for the For- 
est’’ (written especially for this organ), 
Goodwin; ‘The Fountain a in 
the Light”, Goodwin; Air in D. Bach; 
“Sketches of the City’. Nevin; Toccata 
Widor. 

Prelude in C 
Sharp minor, tachmaninoff ; Reverle, 
Rogers; Scherzo in D minor, Faulkes; 
“Autumn,” Johnston; ‘Lied des Chrys- 
anthemes™ and ‘‘Poeme du Soir’, Bon- 
net; Toccata in A, Frysinger; “From the 
South”, Lemare; “Will-o'-the-Wisp”, 
Nevin; Fantasie Symphonique, Cole. 

Feb. 6—Miss Florence Hodge—Marche 
Pontificale, First Symphony, Widor; Noc- 
turne, Ferrata; Capriccio, Capocci; 
“Rhapsodie Catalane”’ Bonnet: Noc- 
turne in G minor, Bonnet; Canzona, 
Diekinson:; “Marche Heroique’’, Lemare; 
“From the Southland’, Gaul: ‘‘A Cloister 
Scene”, Mason; Finale Sonata, Op, 22, 
Piutti. 

Feb. 7--Dr. J. Lewis Browne—Sonata in 
G major, Allegro Moderato and Largo, 
Browne; Fuga Cromatica (Op. 98, No. 3), 
Rheinberger; Andante from First Suite 
(paraphrased), Bird; Scherzo Symphon- 
ique, Browne; “Love Song’, Ferrata; 
“The Fragrance of a Rose’, Howard; 
“Soupir’, Stern; extemporization on giv- 
en theme. 

Feb. S8—Dr. 


Feb. 5—Allan jenedict 


Louis Falk—Sonata in A 
minor, A. G. Ritter; Intermezzo, Falk; 
“Liebestraum’’ Falk -Liszt: Fantasie on 
Airs from Bach's “St. Mathew Passion”, 
Allegro Moderato; ‘Danza 


Delle Ore’’, Ponchielli; Romanza, Fran- 
cesco Cilea; Eve a Prayer, Pietro Flor- 
idia; Minuetto, Giacomo Puccini; Taran- 


tella, Eduardo de Paz; Overture, “The 
Gun Smith’, Lortzing. 
Feb. 12—Miss Tina Mae Haines—Con- 


cert Overture in B minor, Rogers; An 
Elizabethan Noble: “Marche 
Russe’, Schminke; “The Magic Harp”, 
Meale; “St. Francis’ Sermon to. the 
Bi ’, Lisat; “The Chimes of Glouces- 
ter’, arr. by C. Lee Williams: Fanfare 
», Shelley. 
3—Walter Keller, F. A. G. O.— 
Sonata, ID major, Mendelssohn: Pas- 
Piutti; Fugue, C minor, Bach; Bar- 





Bollinger; Scherzo, d’Acosta; 
Romanza in G, Keller: Toccata in B flat, 
Barnes; Triumphal March, Hollins. 

Feb. 14—Allen W. Bogen—March from 
Third Symphony, Widor: ‘‘Reve <An- 


Rubinstein-Lemare; “Litany” 
Etude Symphonique, Bossi; 
Vierne;: Barcarolle, Lemare; 
Nuptialé”, Saint-Saens: 
Chaffin; Andantino and 


gelique”’ 

Schubert; 
Scherzo, 

“Benediction 
Wedding Chimes, 
Finale in B flat, Wolstenholme. 

Feb. 14—Mrs. George Nelson Holt, F. 
\. G. O.—“Lamentation”, Guilmant; An- 
dante in F. Samuel Wesley; ‘‘Sunday 
Morning”. Bendel; Adagio, from Sonata 
Op. 17, Andrews; Waltz in D flat. Cho- 
pin: Fountain Reverie, Fletcher; Minuet 
Vineent; Musette, Bossi; Prel- 
ude in D, West: ‘‘Marche Russe”, 
Schminke 

Feb. 19—William D. Belknap—Over- 
ture to “‘Oberon,’’ Weber-Warren: ‘‘Even- 
tide’, Frysinger: Gavotte in F, Martini; 
“Liebestod’, from “Tristan and Isolde”, 
Waegner-Gibson; March and Chorus from 
“Tannhiiuser’, Wagner-Adams: ‘Matin 
Provencal’, Bonnet: ‘‘The Infant Jesus”, 
Yon: Second Concert Study, Yon. 

Feb, 20—Dr. Francis Hemington—Toc- 
cata and Fugue in TD minor, Bach; 


‘Scherzo-Vivace, 





Guilmant; Fi- 
Med- 


Dreams (Seventh Sonata), 
nale (Second Sonata), Claussmann; 
itation on the “Chimes,’’ Wheeldon; Eliz- 
abethan Idyll, T. Tertius Noble; Fantasie 
on Scotch National Airs and Folk Songs, 
Macfarlane. 


Feb, 21-—-Mason Slade—Coronation 
March, Meyerbeer; Romance, Sibelius; 
Concert Fugue in G, Krebs; “Christmas 
in Sicily’, Yon; Caprice in B flat, Guil- 
mant; Scherzo (from the Fifth Organ 
Sonata), Cuilmant; Berceuse, Fullinwi- 
der; ‘‘Will-o'-the-Wisp”, Nevin; Marche 


Militaire, Schubert- Best. 

Feb, 22—Harrison M. Wild—Fantasia, 
G minor, Bach; Canzona, Clarence Dick- 
inson; Finale, Op. 22, Piutti; Nocturne, 
Bonnet; Funeral March and_ Seraphic 
Chant, Guilmant; Andante, Wely-Cres- 
wold; Andantino, Lemare: Spring Song, 
Mendelssohn; ‘An Autumn Sketch”, 
Brewer; Theme, Variation in Minor, Fu- 
ghetta and Filane, “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, Buck 


ORGANIST SLAIN BY GERMAN. 








Fate of Lieutenant Frederick Thomas 
Avery Jones, Philadelphia. 

Frederick Thomas Avery Jones, a 

second leutenant in the 


for many years organist of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal church, Six- 
teenth and Locust streets, Philadel- 


re was shot Nov. 30 in the battle 
of Cambrai by a German ofticer after 
he had surrendered and his hands 
were above his head, according to 
word received in his home city. Lieu- 
tenant Jones died from his wounds a 
week later at the Red Cross hospital 
in Rouen, Paris. News of his death 
was cabled to America Dec. 6, but no 
details arrived until a letter came 
from his sister, Miss Minna Avery 
Jones. He was taking part in a sur- 
prise attack, leading a squad of men 
far into the German lines. A German 
counter- attack suddenly cut them off. 
Surrender was necessary. The Ger- 


| man officer, after shooting Lieutenant 


Jones, spared the privates. 
Lieutenant Jones was 34 years old 
and had been organist at St. Mark’s 
since he was 22. He was the son of 
the Rev. A. G. Jones of Barton 
House, Hereford, for thirty-three 
years vicar of Yorkhill, Ballingham. 
He was a graduate of Cambridge and 
of the Hereford Cathedral School of 
Music. Six months after the outbreak 
of the war he resigned from St. 
Mark’s to return to England and was 
commissioned as second lieutenant. 





Mather Presents Two Pupils. 
Judson W. Mather, the organist of 
Plymouth church at Seattle, presented 
two advanced pupils—Mrs. Montgom- 
ery Lynch, organist of the First 
Methodist church, and Arville Bel- 


stad, organist of the First Swedish 
Baptist church—in.a recital Feb. 3. 
Miss Agnes Nielsen, contralto. and 
James Harvey, tenor, assisted in a 


most interesting program, which was 
as follows: 

Suite Gothique, 
Belstad. 

Andante Seraphique, Debat-Posan; 
“In Autumn,” Johnston; ee in F 
major, ¢ “rawford—Mrs. Lynch. 

“Salve Regina,” Dudley Buck—Miss 
Nielsen. 

Barcarolle in E minor, Faulkes; 
Wolstenholme; Al- 
Federlein—Mr. Bel- 


Boellmann — Mr. 


legro Giubilante, 
stad. 

“Ye People Rend 
(“Elijah”), Mendelssohn; 


Your Hearts” 
“Tf with All 


Your Hearts’—Mr. Harvey. 
“The Rosary,” Nevin; Torchlight 
March, Guilmant—Mrs. Lynch. 





Fire Razes New Zealand Organ. 

Fire, which swept a considerable 
area in the City of Christchurch, N. Z., 
destroyed the city organ. The instru- 
ment—the third largest in the Domin- 
ion—which was a four-manual with 
over seventy stops, was constructed 
on the electro-pneumatic principle 
with detached console. It was built 
by Ingram & Co., England, specially 
to the order of the New Zealand gov- 
ernment for the Christchurch Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1906, at a cost 
of over £4,000. At the conclusion of 
the exhibition the New Zealand gov- 
ernment handed over the instrument to 
the city. There being no suitable mu- 
nicipal building available at the time, 
the instrument was erected in His 
Majesty’s Theater, . large , wooden 
building. Dr. John (€ Bradshaw, F, 
(cele Gites: @ Hove WR Pepa M., city organist. 
is well known throughout the domin- 


British army, | 








ion as a highly capable musician and | 


his frequent recitals upon the organ 
were always a great source of pleas- 
ure to the citizens, 
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WANTS IN ORGAN WORLD 


If you need help or or a position, if you 
have anything to sell to organists or 
organ builders, or if you are looking for 
a bargain in purchasing, try this col- 
umn. The rate for ‘‘Want" advertise- 
ments is only 2 cents a word per inser- 
tion, with a minimum of 50 cents. 


WANTED. 


Another first-class Voicer. Also 
Organ Mechanics and Outside 
Erector. 

Address 

HENRY PILCHER'’S SONS, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WANTED — FIRST-CLASS, EX- 
perienced wood pipe maker, metal 
pipe maker and machine hand, for a 
large organ factory in the Middle 
West. Address K. G. O., care of The 
Diapason. 


A GOOD, PERMANENT POSI- 
tion is open for a progressive reed 








voicer. Ideal climate, good surround- 
ings. Apply, stating experience, to 
M. R. L., care of The Diapason. 


FOR SALE _ TWO- MANUAL 
reed organ with full pedal keyboard. 
Fine condition. Price $135. Address 
James De Vries, P. O. Box 2030, 
Paterson, N. J. 


PRACTICAL SUPERINTEND- 
ent, Voicer, Developer and Inventor, 
desires connection in either capacity, 
with high-grade concern, or one de- 
siring to improve grade and methods. 
Over twenty years’ experience. Ad- 
dress A. B. C., care of The Diapason. 

WANTED—FIRST- CLASS MET- 
al pipe maker; also first-class zinc 
pipe maker. Best wages and steady 
work. Apply to A. D. March, Wicks 
Pipe Organ Company, Highland, Ill. 


WANTED—PIPE ORGAN 
salesman, efficient and well recom- 
mended; thoroughly experienced; sell- 
ing results assured. Desires connec- 
tion with first class manufacturer. 
Address A. M., care of The Diapason. 

POSITION WANTED AS OUT- 
side erector and general organ me- 
chanic and tuner. Ten years’ experi- 
ence; best references. Address P. D., 
care of The Diapason. 


WwW ANTED :—PIPE MAKERS, 

both metal and zinc men, by one 
of the largest builders of the middle 
west. Good wages and steady work 
guaranteed. Address H. W., care of 
Ladi Dinpaeee. 





Addresses N. A. O. Cea 


The monthly meeting of the Illinois 
Council of the National Association 
of Organists was held at state head- 
quarters, Epiphany Parish House, 201 
South Ashland boulevard, Sunday, 
Feb. 10, at 4 o’clock. Hugo P. Good- 
win, organist and musical director of 
the New England Congregational 
church, delivered an address on 
“Building a Repertoire of a Thousand 
Pieces.” Afternoon tea was served. 





Inaugural Recital by Ender. 

Edmund Sereno Ender gave the in- 
augural recital on the organ in Messiah 
Evangelical church, Minneapolis, Feb. 
4. playing the following program: 
Prologue, Rogers: Menuet, Beetho- 
ven-Ender:; Meditation (“Thais”), 
Massenet; “Will 0’ the Wisp,” Nevin; 
Largo, Handel; Scherzo Symphonique, 
Faulkes: “Evening Star” (“Tannhau- 
ser”), Wagner; Intermezzo, Callaerts: 
Grand March (“Aida’’), Verdi. 





Walter Keller, Mus. Doc. F. A. G. 0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
Director Sherwood Music School 
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HOME PLAYERS CLOSE 
PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


FIFTH RECITAL IS THE LAST 








Final Program Reaches the High 
Water Mark in a City Where Or- 
gan Music of the Best Class 
Is the Rule. 





BY ANONYM. | 
The fifth and final recital of the 
series given by the A. O. P. Cc. of 


Philadelphia for the benefit of Emer- 
gency Aid War Relief was played at 
St. Clement’s church on Feb. 6. Fol- 
lowing, as it did, the performances of 
organists of other nations, 
sons might be in order, but to do so 
would only emphasize the fact that the 
members of the American Organ 
Players’ Club who played the pro- 
gram were quite able to hold their 
own in any comparison that might be 
considered. 

The writer is at a loss to offer any 
critical remarks concerning the per- 
formance of this splendid, versatile 
and lengthy program. Among the 
pieces that stood out in relief might 
be selected: Concert Variations by 
Bonnet; “The Brook,” by Dethier; 
Concert ane by Rogers, Memor- 
ial Fantasie by Maxson, and Concert 
Study by Yon. This is not to be con- 
strued to infer that the other numbers 
were less meritorious, but that the 
writer is judging the effect as evinced 
by the audience. 

An organist of long and ripe ex- 
perience remarked that it was “the 
most important work ever undertaken 
by the club and reflected great credit 
on those who carried it to comple- 
tion.” 

The recital as a whole reached the 
high water mark of organ recitals in a 
city where organ music of the best 
class is almost universal. The A. O. 
P. C. members deserve credit in full- 
est measure for this series, which will 
benefit not only the cause of high 
class organ music, but, financially, the 
Emergency Aid War Relief funds of 
the allied nations. 

The consummate skill of the noted 
organist of Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, was displayed in a recital, the 
fourth of the series, Jan. 30, in St. 
Clement's church, to a large audience, 
who braved one of the worst storms 
of the winter to hear it. It is impos- 
sible to offer any criticism of Hein- 
roth’s playing of a severely technical, 
tremendous and purely French organ 
program. It was most satisfying to 
the hearer from every viewpoint. Mr 
Heinroth displays ripe and solid mu- 
sicianship, perfect phrasing and clear- 


cut technique, while balanee and 
rhythmic poise are strongly in evi- 
dence. 

The organ really sounded like an 


organ, yet the orchestral coloring was 
most praiseworthy. Every moment 
was alive with virile thought. He 
soon impressed the organists present, 
of whom there were a large number, 
with his sincerity, broad scholarship, 
technical mastery of the console and 
unassuming manner. It was an un- 
alloyed pleasure to listen to such a 
recitalist. 

Mr. Heinroth (who, by the way, is 
a most lovable person) in a brief re- 
ception following the recital was en- 
thusiastically complimented by the 
members of the A. O. P. C., and also 
by M. Fontaineau, the French con- 
sul, who was an attentive listener. 


BY EDWARD HARDY, 

Firmin Swinnen (formerly of Ant- 
werp cathedral) gave a very interest- 
ing recital at St. Clement’s Jan. 23. 
Among his many other accomplish- 
ments M. Swinnen has learned some- 
thing of the art of program making; 
he did not forget that other people 
besides organists attend recitals, with 
the result that he gave satisfaction to 
all his hearers. 

His first item wags the Variations 
from Mendelssohn’s Sixth Sonata. In 
these he displayed an ear for perfect 
balance of tonal powers and delicious 
contrasts in tone colors. There was 
nothing of the pretty-pretty style 
about it; everything was perfectly 
clear, dignified and musicianly. The 
amazing technique of the performer 
was allowed to peep out only in the 
last variation. It would seem almost 


compari- s 





— ae 


impossible to surpass the tempestu- 
ous treatment—yet clear withal—that 
this movement received. 

The next two items, by Saint-Saens 
—The Swan” and Prelude (fromthe 
little-plaved set of Preludes and 
Fugues)—were gems. With most 
organists it would have spelled disase 
ter io have had two such pieces to- 
get!‘er—both soft and both exhibiting 
the same mood—but not so with M. 
Swinnen; he was careful to search out 
for two totally different color 
schemes, with the result that one fur- 
thered the good impression of the 
other. It was certainly a relief and 
almost a novelty not to be subjected 
to a copious dose of vox humana and 
strings just because they happened to 
be quiet pieces and to have followed a 
full organ number. Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, notwith- 
standing various points of interest 

(such as the treatment of the mor- 
paar the slow treatment and gorgeous 
crescendo of the arpeggio chords and 
the unusual ending to the fugue), we 
did not enjoy as much as we had 
hoped, and M. Swinnen must pardon 
us if we say we prefer our own gener- 
ally accepted style of playing Bach, 
but we must concede the fact that it 
requires a prodigious technique to 
play it as he did. 

There were several other pieces, but 
with great cunning M. Swinnen re- 
served as a bonne bouche at the end 
the first and last movements of Wi- 
dor’s Fifth Symphony. No self-re- 
specting organist could go toa recital 
and leave with them unheard. By 
this time we had rightly come to the 
conclusion that the considerable tech- 
nical difficulties of these pieces would 


be non-existent, so that it was with 
considerable pleasure we noted the 
registration and interpretation. 

In the allegro vivace he did not 


follow Widor’s registration altogeth- 
er, so that we got an old friend in a 
new dress—and very delightful it was, 
too—the registration was very clear, 
logical, varied (and one might say 
intimate) and so eminently suitable 


for the organ of the church that we 
have nothing but unqualified praise 
for it. 





CLARENCE EDDY CONCERTS 





Sixth Recital at the Dallas 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

Clarence Eddy gave his sixth reci- 
tal on the four-manual Hook-Hast- 
ings organ in the Scottish Rite cathe- 
dral at Dallas, Texas, Feb. 24, and 
has been engaged for another March 
25. Keb. 26 he played a_ return 
engagement at Terrell, Texas, and the 
following day gave another at Beau- 
mont. March 5 he is booked at the 
Wesleyan College in Macon, Ga., and 
the 7th and 8th at Wake Forest 


Gives 


on 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. March 
11 he will play at Franklin, Ind., and 


then will pass through Chicago. The 
following week is filled in South Da- 
kota and Kansas. 

In a recital on the 
municipal organ Feb. 20 Mr. 
played: Prelude and Fugue 
major, Bach; “Vision Fugitive,” Fred- 
erick ee: Concert Caprice, 
George Turner; “Clair de Lune,” 
ore test Sonata Cromatica, Pietro 
A. Yon; “Deep River,’ H. T. Bur- 
leigh; “Marche Nocturne,” George 
MacMaster; Scherzo in G_ minor, 
“Evening Rest,” Alfred Hol- 
“Liberty March,” J. Frank Fry- 


Okla., 
Eddy 
in D 


Tulsa, 


S0SSI; 
lins; 
singer. 

A three- manual Robert-Morton or- 
chestral organ of thirty-six stops in- 
stalled in the residence of James Gra- 
ham McNary, president of the First 
National Bank of El Paso, Texas, was 
dedicated by Mr. Eddy Feb. 15, with 
the following program: Variations de 
Concert, Bonnet; “Clair de Lune,” 
yt oa “The Tragedy of a Tin 
Soldier,” Gordon Balch Nevin; “Soeur 
Monique,” Couperin; Gavotte, Mar- 
tini; “Evening Rest,” Hollins; “Vision 
Fugitive,” Stevenson; Concert Ca- 
price, Turner; Berceuse, Webster; 
“Marche Nocturne.” MacMaster; “Ave 
Maria,” Schubert: Scherzo in G minor, 
Bossi. 





At the Church of the Redeemer, Mor- 
ristown, N. J., on Sunday evening, Feb. 
3, Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia’’ was sung and on 
Feb. 17 Mendelssohn's “Hear My Pray- 
er’, under the direction of Kate Eliza- 
beth Fox. 
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(Contributors to this department are 
requested to prepare their programs for 
publication in The Dfapason in accord- 
ance with the style followed in these col- 
umns, to facilitate the task of presenting 
the page to our readers.) 


Clarence Dickinson, New York—(lar 
ence Dickinson's annual series of his 
torical organ recitals at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, which should be in prog 
ress in February and March, has been 
postponed because of the fuel situation 
Feb. 21 Dr. Dickinson gave a recital at 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York Cit» playing the following pro- 
iverture in C, Hollins; Prayer 






‘strina; “‘Forlane.” Aubert Scherzo 
from Symphony 1, I 
Pathét 


\naante from 
1 Tschaikowsky, 
Andante, Fantasia and Fugt 
on B-A-C-H, L Bere use, Dickinson 
Minuet, Jean Jacques Rousseau; Wat 
Rhapsody, Sinding 
Rollo F. Maitland, F. A. G. O., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Mr. Maitland played the fol- 
lowing at the Memorial Church of St 
Paul on Sunday evenings during Feb- 





Symphony 





Feb. 3—Finale from First Sonata, 
Borowski; Canzonetta, Hollaender; 
“Marche Religieuse,”’ Guilmant; Offertoire 
in J) tliat, Salome 

Feb. 10—First Sonata, Mendelssohn; 
Nocturne in B minor, Foote. 

Feb 17—Marche aux Flambeaux,’ 
Guilmant; ‘“‘Legende."" Wieniawski; ‘‘An 
Eastern Idyl,’’ Stoughton 

Mr. Maitland played the following num- 
bers at the midwinter commencement ex- 
ercises of the Central high school, Phil- 
adelphia, Feb 12: Overture, ‘“‘Sem- 
iramide.”” Rossini: Festal Mareh in C, 
Calkin; “Salut d'Amour,” Elgar; Concert 
Overture in B minor, Rogers; ‘“‘Within a 
Chinese Garden,’ Stoughton; Fanfare, 

emmens, 

Henry Ward Pearson, Frederick, Md. 
Dean Pearson of Hood College played the 
following numbers at vesper” services 
during the month of January Sonata, 
A minor, Borowski: Sonata, KE minor, 
Sonata Cromatica, Yon: 





: Bibl; Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Wi agner; Meditation, Bubeck; “Cantiaue 
i’ Amour,’ Strang: Evensong, Martin: 


Cantabile from Fourth Organ 
Symphony, Widor: ‘Mz irche Pittoresque,” 
Kroeger; “Deep River,’ Burleigh-Biggs. 

Sumner Saiter, Williamstown, Mass. 
Among the latest Wednesday afternoon 
programs in Grace Hall at Williams Col- 
lege have been these: Sonata I, in D 
minor, Guilmant; “The Curfew,’ Edward 
J. Horsman; Passacaglia in B flat, Fres- 
cobaldi; Legend, Federlein; “To a Wa- 
ter-lily,’ MacDowell; Rhapsody in 1D, 
Rossetter G. Cole. 

Jan 30—First Movement (Allegro) 
from Symphony, in E flat, Op. 20, 
Maquaire Andante con Moto from the 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven: “A Prayer 
for Peace Paul Held; “‘The Seraph’'s 
Strain.” Wolstenholme; Toceata in EF. 
sartiett; “The Garden of Iram,"' Stough- 
ton; Overture in B minor, Rogers 

Albert Riemenschneider, Berea, Ohio— 
Mr Riemenschneider of Berea-Wallace 
College gave the eighth concert of the 
season at Elmwood music hall in Buffalo 
Jan. 27. His offerings were: Tempo Mod- 
erato from Sonata in A minor, Rheinber- 
ger Pastorale, First Sonata. Guilmant: 
Minuet, Boccherini; Prelude in B minor. 
Bach; “Within a Chinese Garden,”’ 
Stoughton: Scherzo. “Chanson du_ Soir” 
and Toccata in D, Becker; ‘The Chase.” 
Fumagalli; “‘Sous les Be Durand; An- 
dante Cantabile and Finale, Widor 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, San Diego, Cal. 
ent prorrams on the large outdoor 
organ af. Balboa Park include the fol- 
lowing 
Jan. 17 
Regiment.” 
Groton: 


Andante 

















Overture. “Daug thter of the 
Donizetti; ‘“‘Remembrance.” 
toral Seene (‘Storm in the 
Alps"), Blanchet: Meditation in DTD flat, 
Cadman; Familiar Airs, introducing 
thedral chimes; ‘Song of the Gondolie 









Barbour; *Passepied.” Delibes; “Ta 
Garde Montante Lefebure-Wely 
Jan. 21—Toccata and Fugue in 1D 


minor, Bact ‘Reverie Triste Diggle; 
Minvet, Symphony in E flat. Mozart: 
“Fragment Symphonique,’ Lemaigre; 
“Song of the Swan,” Blumenthal: Fa- 

] 





miliar Airs, introducing ecathedra 
chimes; Gavotte in D. Rameau; Overture, 
“Crown Diamonds,”* Auber 


Jan. 22—Sonata No. 1, in G minor, 
Becker: ‘Vision Fugitive."” Stevenson; 
Entracte, ‘“‘Rosamunde.” Schubert: Polon- 
aise in A, Merkel: “Choeur Celeste,” 
Strang: Barcarolle in A, Hofmann: Pro- 
eessional March, Leprovost 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Kraft played a Wagner program as 
follows at rinity Cathedral Feb. 4 
March from ‘“Tannhiiuser’; Fire Music 
from “Die Walkiire’’: Introduction to 
Third Act of ‘Lohengrin’: Overture to 

tienzi’: “Dreams” from “Tristan and 
Isolde": “To the Evening Star,” from 
“Tannhiiuser’; Prelude to ‘Tl ohengrin”™ 
“Liebestod” from “‘Tristan’': “Ride of the 
Valkyries,’ from ‘“‘Die Walkiire.” 

Lucien E. Becker, Portland, Oreaon— 
Beside monthly recitals at Trinity Epis- 
copal church, Mr. Becker gives programs 
on the Olds Memorial organ at the Reed 











College chapel regularly, and thev are 
among the features of musical life in the 
city on the Columbia river. In playing 





Jan. 15 at Reed college Mr. Becker used 
reg: selections: Festival Piece, Charles 
i Stebbins; ‘Au sord D'un Ruisse:z 
ioe de Boisdeffre; “Sunrise," K 
. “Clair De Lune, 
Gavotte, G minor, Gaston M. 
“In Memoriam,” Bonnet: Ritornello (by 
request), Lucien I. Becker; ‘ken Bateau,” 
Debussy; Toccata, Max Reger; Lullaby 
(ty request), Will C. Macfarlane 

Recent recitals at Trinity church were 
as follows: 











Dex 2 Belgian Composers: ‘Piece 
Heroique, Franck: Christmas Musette, 
Mailly;: ‘antilena Mailly; Gavotte, G 
minor, totler: Grand Fantasia, ‘The 


Storm,” Lemmens 
Jan. 6—Overture to “‘Stradella,”’ Flo- 
tow: March of the Magi Kings, Dubois; 
( Jhristinas Fantasy on E 
: “The Holy Night,’’ Dudley Back. 
Carl F. Mueller, Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. 
Mueller had the largest attendance to 
date at his interesting recitals in’ the 
Grand Avenue Congregational chuch on 
Feb. 3, when he gave a Wagner program. 
In speaking of the recital at the morning 
service, the pastor, Dr. Beale, urged the 
congregation to attend, saying among 
other things that in these days we were 
hearing too little of the masterpieces of 
German music and that the time ha 
ceased when such music as that written 
by Wagner was national to any extent 
He called it ‘“‘world music."”” Mr. Muetler’s 
offerings were: Prelude, Introduction to 
Third Act and Bridal Chor us, and “Elsa’ 
Dream,” from “‘Lohengrin’’; Magic Fire 
Scene from “Die Walkiire Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger”’ Soprano, 
“Dreams,” from ‘Tristan and Isolde’; 


















“Pilgrims’ Chorus,” “To the Evening 
Star’ and Grand March and Chorus from 
*Tannhiiuser.”’ Harriet Haase-KOohler, 


soprano, assisted Mre Mueller 

Norman Nairn, Rochester, N. Y.—Audi- 
ences which average about 1,000 have at- 
tended the series of recitals given pre- 
ceding the Sunday evening services on 
the new four-manual Casavant organ at 
the Central Presbyterian Church by Mr. 
Nairn. The programs presented during 
February were: 

Feb 3 





Processional March from 
“Queen of Sheba,” ,.Gounod; “To a Wild 
Rose,”’ Mi icDowell; Springtime Sketch, 
jrewer; ‘‘Thanksgiving,”’ from Pastoral 
Suite, Demarest; Nocturne, Ferrata, 

Feb. 10—‘Marche Heroique,"’ Dubois; 
Gavotte, Scharwenka; Berceuse, Grieg; 
“Jubilate Amen,” Kinder; Largo (from 
Symphony in G), Haydn 

Feb. 17—Scherzo Pastorale, Federlein; 
Largo (New World Symphony), Dvorak; 
Arcadian Sketch, Stoughton; Grand 
Choeur, Rogers; ‘In Moonlight,’’ Kinder. 

Feb, 24—Allegro Appassionato (Fifth 
Sonata), Guilmant; “Christmas in Sicily,” 
Yon; Intermezzo, Dethier; Largo, Handel; 
Berceuse, Gounod 

Charles M. Courboin, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
In his fifteen-minute recitals at the First 
Baptist church on Sunday evenings the 
following numbers have been offered: 

Feb, 3—Fugue, A minor, Bach; Alle- 
gretto, F major (from “Songs Without 
Words"), Tsehaikowskyv: Melody, A flat 
major, Tours. 

Feb. 10—Chorale and Minuet from 
“Suite Gothique,”’ Boellmann; Allegretto, 
Wolstenholme; Prayer to Notre Dame 
from “Suite Gothique,” Boellmann, 


Feb. 17—Allegro, first movement from 
First Sonata, Mendelssohn; Praeludium 
for Little Orchestra, Armas rnefelt; 








Prayer from “Christmas Oratorio,’ Saint- 


Saens 

J. Lawrence Erb, Urbana, IIl.—At the 
University of _Tlinois Mr. Erb played: 
“Amsterdam,” Demarest; 
Diggle; ‘‘Eecstasy,” 

I) minor, Peace; 
‘ahzona della Se ra,” ' d’'Evry:; Meditation 
in D and Grand Chorus in D, Deshayes. 

Gordon Graham, Cincinnati, Ohio.-—At 
the Church of the Advent, Mr. Graham 
plaved the following numbers during the 
Lenten season: Sketches of the City, 
Nevin; Nocturne, Frysinger: ‘Saki,”’ 
Stoughton: Song of Triumph, Diggle; 
Grand Chorus in F, Gray; “‘Cantique du 
Soir,’ Wheeldon; Andantino, Iemare; 
Festival Toccata, Fletcher: Grand 
Chorus, Guilmant; Prayer to Notre Dame, 
Boellmann; Andante Cantabile, Widor; 





Marche Pontificale, de la Tombelle; Two 
Monologues, Rheinberger: 


3erceuse in D, 
Grieg: Prelude in 
aninoff; Chorale, 


Lemare; ‘‘Ase’s Death, 
C sharp minor, Rach 





Merkel; Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,”” Wagner 
Polonaise Militaire, Chopin; Adagio, 
Beethoven; Adagio, Andante, Allegro 


Vivace from First Organ Sonata, Men- 
delssohn 

John Knowles Weaver, Tulsa, Okla.— 
At Henry Kendall College. Feb. 10, Mr. 
Weaver played: Funeral March and 
Seraphs’ Chant, Guilmant; Serenade, 
Widor; Postlude in FE flat, Wely: March 
of the Magi Kings, Dubois; Offertoire to 
St. Cecile No Batiste 

Frank Van Dusen, Chicago.—Mr. Van 
Dusen plaved as follows, Feb. 23, in 
Kimball Hall: Sonata No. 5, Guilmant; 
Pastorale, Franck; Elevation, Rousseau; 
Scherzo, Callaerts; Largo, Handel. 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, Columbus, 
O.—At the Broad’ Street Methodist 
church, Jan. 23, Mrs. Mills played: Mor- 
ceau de Concert, Hollins; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Bach; First Sonata, 
Guilmant; Christmas Carol, Guilmant; 
“Supplication,” Frysinger;: Arcadian 














| Idylle, 








Lemare; ‘Will o’ the Wisp,” 
Nevin; Concert Study, Yon; “Christmas,” 
Dethier. 

T. Tertius Noble, New York.—Mr. 
Noble's recital at St. Thomas’ church, 
Feb, 10, follows: Toccata and Fugue, LD. 


minor, Bach; Interlude, Harwood; 
“Marche Funebre,” Chopin; Two Chorale 
Preludes, Karg-Elert; Solemn Prelude, 


Noble; “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, New York.—Feb. 
24, at the College ot the City of New 
york, Mr. Baldwin played: Suite, Op. o4, 
Foote; ‘“The Mystic Mour,”’ Bossi; Pre- 
tude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Medi- 
tation, ‘““lhajs,"’ Massenet; Lamentation, 
Guilmant; Serenade, Schubert; Festival 
rostiude, Schminke. 

W. Lynnwecod Farnam, Boston.—.\t 
Emmanuet church, Feb, 26, Mr. Farnum 
played: Chorale tmprovisation in [ flat, 
Krarg-Elert; Symphony No. 4, Vierne; 
Allegretto, Merkel; Offertory l’ascale on 
‘VY Filil,”” Guiraud., 

Mrs. N. A. Wells, Urbana, IIl.—Feb. 19, 
at the University of Illinois, Mrs. Wells 
played: Rondeau, from Fiute Concerto, 
Kinek; Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky ; 
“Kicercare, Palestrina; Pavyane, Byra; 
Chorale, Kuxtehude; Capriccio, Lemaigre; 
Two Scenes Orientale, No. 4 and No, 6, 
Kroeger; berceuse in LD), Spinney; Third 
Nuptial March, Guilmant. 

J. Paul Miller, Mus. Bac., Philadelphia 
—luring the Lenten season Mr. Miller 
Wiil play tne following numbers in re- 
cital at Pritchard Memorial Lutheran 
church: Pilgrims’ Chorus, Wagner; “Will 
co’ the Wisp,’ Nevin; Melody in fF, Rubin- 
stein; Toccata and Fugue in 7) minor, 
Bach; Minuet, Beethoven; Largo, ‘'The 
New World,” Dvorak; ‘Reve Angelique,” 
Rubinstein; ‘tragedy of a Tin Soldier,’ 
Nevin; bBerceuse trom ‘Jocelyn,’ Thom- 
as; Largo, Handel; ‘‘Kentucky Home" 
ntasia, Lord; “Sketches of the City,” 
Nevin, 

Thomas Moss, Port Deposit, Md.-—-The 
following numbers were played by Mr. 
Moss on Jan. 1v and 21 and Feb. 3 at 
Tome School: ‘Marche Pontificale,’’ In- 
termezzo, and Adagio from First Sym- 





phony, Widor; “Sea Sketches,’ Stough- 
ton; “A Fairy Tale,"’ Ortmann-Moss; 
Finale trom First Symphony, Vierne; 


Sonata in OD, Mendelssohn; Elegy, 
Tschaikowsky; “En Bateau,” Debussy; 
“Suite Gothique,’ Boellmann; Second 
Organ Suite, Barnes; Morning Serenade, 
Lemare; Scherzino, Ferrata; Pastorale, 
Recitativo et Corale, Karg-Klert. 

Ernest Douglas, Redondo, Cal.—Feb. 
7, in the Auditorium of the Redondo high 
school Mr. Douglas played: Prelude with 
Carillon, Clerambauit; ‘‘Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; Chorale, Buxtehude; Serenade, 


Widor; “Marche Nuptiale,’ Widor; 
“Grand Choeur,”’ Guilmant. 
Charies Heinroth, Pittsburgh, Pa.— 


The regular Saturday night organ re- 
citals by Mr. Heinroth were resumed Feb 
16 in Carnegie Music Hall, with this pro- 
gram: “The Star Spangled Banner’; 
Festal Prelude, Dethier; Love Song from 
“Indian Suite’? and Dirge from ‘Indian 
Suite’, MacDowell; Serenade, VPierne; 
Piece Heroique, Franck; Organ Concerto, 
No. 10, in D minor, Handel; Ballet Music 
from ‘Faust’, Gounod; Grand Choeur in 
D major, Guilmant. 

The second Sunday afternoon organ re- 
cital was given Feb. 17, as follow : 
Prelude to “Mignon”, Thomas; “Indian 
Lament”, Dvorak; Spring Song, Macfar- 
lane; Sonata in the style of Handel, Wol- 
stenholme; Prelude in C 
Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Evensong”, 
“Soeur Monique’, Couperin; 
“Pomp and Circumstance’, Elgar. 

W. H. Donley, Seattle, Wash.—Mr. 
Donley gave his first recital of the 
son Feb. 17 at the First Presbyterian 
church. The program follows: Medita- 
tion, Bubeck; “The Optimist’, Maitland; 
“Ethiopia, Saluting the Colors’, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor; ‘Shepherds All and Maid- 
ens Fair’, Nevin; ‘“‘Reve Angelique’, Ru- 
binstein; “The March of Nations’, No- 
vello-Sellars, 

Walter Wismar, St. Louis—At the last 
recital for this season, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 3, in Holy Cross Lutheran church, 
Mr. Wismar played the following num- 
bers, the church choir assisting in three 
a capella numbers: Festi al Prelude on 
“The Old Hundredth,’’ Sulze; Little G 
Minor Fugue, gach; S Pastorale, 
Federlein; ‘Deep. Riv Fischer-Rog- 








March: 















ers; Concert Fantasia, ‘Diggle; Scherzo 
from Fifth Sonata, Guilmant. 
Bertram T. Wheatley, Jacksonville, 


Fla.—Mr. Wheatley had a large audience 
which filled St. John’s Episcopal church 
for his recital Jan. 28. Mrs. Wheatley 
sang several soprano solos. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Prelude in C sharp 


mifior, Vodorinski; Humoresque, Dvor: uk; 
Overture, “The Poet and the Peasant,’ 
Military 


March, Schubert, ‘To 
MacDowell, “At An Old 
* MacDowell; “From An 
MacDowell; Dopplefuge 
in C minor, Albrechtsberger; Soprano, 
“My Redeemer and My Lord,’ Buck; 
Soprano, ‘‘Eye Hath Not Seen,’’ Gaul; 
“Cantilene Nuptiale,’’ Dubois, ‘‘Cantique 
dAmour,’ Strang; Concert Variations 
on ‘‘America,”’ Bertram T. Wheatley. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, New York City— 
Programs at the City College in Febru- 
ary have been as follows: 

*Feb. 4—Concert Prelude and Fugue, 
Faulkes; Adagio from Sonata, Op. 27, 


Suppe; 
a Wild 
Trysting 
Indian Lodge, 
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AIM INNA 
No. 2, Beethoven: Passacaglia in C 
minor, Bach; Prelude, Andante and Alle- 
gretto, de Boeck; “Etude Symphonique,” 

3 : Andante Cantabile from = String 
f Tse haikowsky: “Grande Piece 
Jeupuonens. Franck. 

Feb. 6—Allegro Moderato from Unfin- 
ished Symphony, Schubert; Cantilene, 
Wachs; Fugue in E flat major, Bach; 
Romanzetta, Becker; Improvisation- 
Caprice, Jongen; ““A Deserted Farm” and 
‘To a Water Lily,’ MacDowell; Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

Feb. 11—Sonata No. 2, Borowski; Pre- 
lude, Clerambault; Air from Suite in D, 
Bach; Fugue in G major a la Gigue, 
Bach; ‘Marche Funebre,”” Chopin; Toc- 
cata in A, Frysinger; “Kammenoi 
Ostrow,” Rubinstein; Theme and Finale 
in A flat, Thiele. 

Feb. 183—Chromatic Prelude and Fan- 
tasie (MS.), Lucien G. Chaffin; ‘‘Scena 
Pastorale,’’ Bossi; Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach; Prelude to “Pe ot ig 
Wagner; Idylle, Quef; Chaconne, Bon- 
net; Improvisation, Foote; Sonata, the 
Ninety-fourth Psalm, Reubke. 

Ernest P. Stamm, St.  Louis.—Mr. 
Stamm played the following pro- 
gram at Lafayette Park M. E. church 
Feb, 10: Suite for Organ, Op. 2 Bart- 
lett; Meditation, Sturges; ‘*Will- o "-the- 
Nevin; “Eventide”, Harker 
Overture to “‘Zampa"', Herold. 

Homer P. Whitford, Scranton Pa.— 
Mr. Whitford played the following num- 
bers in four recitals during February: 

Feb. 3—Offertoire in G, Wely; Scher- 
zo from Sonata No. 1, Buck; Military 
= arch, Berridge; Intermezzo from 
ryland” Parker; Sortie, Rogers. 
sy 10 Fantasie (request), Stainer 
‘apricciette, Hyatt; Finale, Maxon; 
“Cantique d'Amour’, Strang; Introduc- 
tion and Fugue, Handel. 

Feb. 17—Grand Chorus, Lemaigre; ‘‘To 
the Evening Star’, Wagner; ‘Marche 
Funebre”’, Tschaikowsky; Vesper Hymn, 
Truette; Scherzoso, Rogers 

Feb. 24 — “Fantasie Symphonique”, 
Cole; Midsummer Caprice, Johnston; 
“Jubilate Amen", Kinder; ‘Piece Ro- 
mantique’, Chaminade; Toccata, Dubois. 
J. Warren Andrews, New York.—In a 
recital Feb. 17 at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity Mr. Andrews played: 
Passacaglia and Fugue, Bach; ‘Marche 
Militaire’ *, Schubert; Serenade in F, Gou- 
nod; ‘‘Marche des Troubadours’’, Rou- 
bier-Lott; “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’, 
Diton, 

Alfred Hubach, Independence, Kan.— 
In a recital Feb. 12 at the First Meth- 
odist church Mr. Hubach played: Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, Gibson; “Springtime 
Sketch’, Brewer; Berceuse, Dickinson; 
Concert Variations on ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’, Buck; ‘‘An Old Love Story” 
“In Autumn”, “From an Indian Lodge”, 
“A. D. 1620", MacDowell; “Deep River’ 
Burleigh; ‘Marche WPittoresque’, Kroe- 
ger. 

Ola Kell, Meridian, Miss.—Miss Kell, 
a pupil of J, E. W. Lord, played the 
following recital in the First Zaptist 
church Jan, 27: “Marche Nuptiale” 
Becker “Cesu. Bambino’, Yon; Sona- 
ta for-the organ, No. 6, Mendels- 
sohn; “Where Dusk Gathers Deep”, 
Stebbins; “Will-o’-the-Wisp”, i 
“Cantique d’ Amour”, Strang; Allegretto 
in E flat, Wolstenholme; Canzonetta, 
ad’ Ambrosio; Orientale, Cui; Toceata in A, 
Blakeley; “Echo Bells’, Brewer; ‘‘From 
the South”, Gillette; ‘Sunset and 
Thanksgiving’, Demarest. 

William Churchill» Hammond — At 
Springtield, Mass., Feb. 9, in St. John’s 
Congregational church, Mr. Hammond 
played the following program: Largo, 
Dvorak; Maricnette March, Gounod; 
Theme and Variations, Rousseau; March 
from ‘‘Lenore’’ Symphony, Raff 

Dudiey Warner Fitch, Bethany, Mo.— 
Mr. Fitch dedicated the organ in the 
Christian church Feb. 7 with a program 
consisting of the following numbers: 
Fantasia in C, Tours; Berceuse in A, 
Largo, Handel; Offertory in D 
Salome; Finale in D, Lemmens; 
Choeur, Dubois: Andantino in D 
“Marche Nuptiale,” 
“Marche 






































Grand 
flat, Lemare;: 
Faulkes; Evening Prayer, Smart; 
Pontificale,”” de la Tombelle. 
Edwin E. Wilde, Providence, R. 1.— 
Playing-in St. Stephen's church on Feb, 


3, Mr. Wilde gave this program: Prelude 


in B minor, Bach; Aria, Bach; Scherzo, 
Rousseau; Canzona, Wolstenholme: 
“Evening Chimes,” Wheeldon; Sonata 


(Lento assai; Cantabile; Finale), Guil- 
mant. 

Herbert W. W. Downes, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Downes gave the second of a series 
of recitals at § Stephen's church Jan. 
10. His offerings were: Sonata No. 1, 
Mendelssohn; Grand Chorus in = March 
Form, Guilmant; Musette, Bossi; Vision, 
Bibl; “Clair de Lune’ and “Harmonies 
du Soir,” Karg-Elert; Toccata, Callaerts: 
Scherzo, Callaerts. Mr. Downes’ choir 
assisted him. 

Mrs. Harry W. Crandall, St. Paul, 
Minn.—Mrs. Crandall gave the following 
program at the Masonic Temple Jan. 13: 
Concert Overture, togers: Intermezzo, 
Archer; Minuet in A, Boecherini; ‘Am 
Meer’ (By the Sea), Schubert; ‘Sonata 
in A minor, rk Andrews; “Sunset and 
Evening Bell Federlein; ‘‘Fancies,"* 
Sellars; ‘‘Liebestraum,” Liszt; Morceau 
de Concert, Hollins, 
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Charles M. Courboin 


An Appreciation 


By GRACE BOUTELLE 











Superlatives are more often squan- 
dered than found inadequate, but when 
Charles M. Courboin recently gave two 
organ recitals in Minneapolis and St. 
Haul, there seemed to be nothing we 
could say about it afterward that was 
worth the saying. Where should we be- 
gin? To call him a great colorist is only 
to play with a truism. There are so 
many colorists—many of them uncon- 
scious camoutleurs who decorate musi- 
cal forms out of visible existence. But 
here is a man whose lambent play ot 
color invariably illumines structural 
beauty. He never forgets that the life 
principle of all color is light. That is 
why it is such an awakening experience 
to hear him. 

One might say, too, that he is a great 
linguist. But here’ the * connotation 
smacks of pedantry. And nothing could 
be farther removed from his attitude to- 
ward music and toward his audience. 
He is never consciously benevolent and 
instructive. He reads through the lan- 
guage of a composer instead of at it, 
and in place of translating it for his 
hearers, hé resolves it into the thought 
that shaped it, and brings that living 
thought into direct contact with the 
minds of music-lovers and music-con- 
temners. People who have looked as- 
kance at music as being out of touch 
with daikty needs and conditions find 
themselves answering this amazingly in- 
telligible appeal as friend to friend. They 
find they have been making very un- 
sound class distinctions—that music is 
none the less an honest and generous 
neighbor because it can perceive and in- 
terpret every creative quality of con 
sciousness. 





Courboin gives so comprehensively 
that one does not even attempt to sort 
out until afterward the qualities that 
make his, artistry so rounded. No one 
ever fully appreciates his marvelous 
technical equipment at the time. He 
carries his audience far beyond such 
consideration, and in retrospect, even, 
we never do it full justice, because he 
gives us immeasurably greater things to 
remember, The orga imposes no terms 
upon him. There is no more: sense of 
effort than if he were playing Pan's 
pipes by the river. It is only by delib- 
erate afterthought that we can resolve 
such balanced achievement into its de- 
termining elements. And when we do 
this, the real essence of his genius nat- 
urally escapes us. Fussily analyzing this 
manner and that methed, we miss the 
exquisite lucidity of his appeal to his 
audience. He comes to us as simply as 
he would cross his own threshold, to 
share with us whatever he has experi 
enced and divined. 

How this impression of direct com- 
radeship reaches us it would be difficult 
to say. It is enough that it does reach 
us. And then something else happens 
As this invisible organist plays, Bach 
suddenly is nearer to us than ir next- 
door neighbor. We know him face to 
face and heart to heart. He plays Cou- 
perin-Rameau. There is no labored re- 














construction of a period here. I[t is a 
recreation. He plays again. Cesar 
Franck this time. And the mode of 


musical thought which had sometimes 
confused us by very reason of its ether- 
eal purity, and the form of expression 
which had sometimes made too high de- 
mands upon our spiritual intelligence, 
speak to us now with perfect clarity, 
telling simply wonderful things. We 
know the heart of Belgium. Cesar 
Franck interprets the radiant’ invinci- 
bility of Belgium's soul. And then his 
young compatriot plays again. This time 
it is a Belgian folk-song, a clear, tiny 
stream of melody whose’ wandering 
rhythms we can never quite recapture 
and can never quite forget. He makes 
it a song for dusk and the hearth fire, 
with a beauty as nourishing as bread and 
as quiet as the stars, 


The quality of Courboin's youth and 
the youth of the Northwest have some- 
thing akin. The most welcome of guests, 
he has met our buoyant vigor with a 
vigor differently tempered, but quite as 
elastic and enduring. Possibly it is be- 
cause he makes himself so translucent 
a medium for all the music wishes to 
say that we have a more than commonly 
vivid impression of the man_ himself. 
No self-consciousness has blurred the 
clean-cut outlines of his real individual- 
ity. He has brought us many gifts. 
Under his touch the organ speaks to us 
with a hundred new voices. At his sum- 
moning the great composers of every 
century come out into the sunlight and 
talk to us as man to man. Above all, 
he has widened and deepened our con- 
cept of democracy, demonstrating the 
positive and imperative claim of art to 
every right of citizenship and its legiti- 
mate share in the practical working out 
of communal and national ideals. 

Minneapolis, February, 1918. 


MR. COURBOIN A PATRIOT. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1918. To the 
editor of The Diapason: I have noted 
with some interest the anonymous letter 
in your issue of February signed ‘An 
American” in which the writer makes the 
statement that ‘‘one can hardly congrat- 
ulate the recitalists of the Guild of Or- 
ganists’ convention on their patriotism,” 
calls attention to the fact that only four 
compositions out of forty-two pieces 
played by five recitalists were American 














compositions, and adds that ‘“Courboin 
and Farnam did not include any.” 

As a rule it has never seemed to me 
worth while to reply to anonymous let- 
ters, but as this gentleman has seen fit 
to call my patriotism into question be- 
eause no American compositions were on 
my program, in justice to myself his let- 
ter ought not to go unanswered. I would 
like, therefore, to present the following 
facts in reply to the statements of my 
critical friend: 

1. IT am a native of Belgium, and re- 
ceived all my early education and musi- 
cal training in that country. If the na- 
tive of any country would be loyal and 
devoted to the cause of America and her 
allies in the present war, surely a Bel- 
gian would be. Certainly no one can con- 
ceive that 1 should have any love for the 
central powers under their: present lead- 
ership after what they have inflicted up- 
on my native land. 

2. I came to the United States in 1904 
and became an American citizen in 1910, 
as soon as possible under the naturaliza- 
tion laws. I was thus a citizen and voter 
four years before the war broke out. 

3. The committee of the guild which 
asked me to play at the convention made 
no suggestions as to the program I should 
give nor was anything said regarding the 
inclusion of some numbers by an Ameri- 
can composer. I have always supposed 
that an organist was free to offer any 
program he chose on such occasions, and 
the question of including some American 
compositions did not enter into the mat- 
ter at all. I play a number of American 
compositions on my programs here and 
elsewhere, and have absolutely no preju- 
dice in the matter. My New York pro- 
gram was made up of the numbers which 
seemed to me would be most interesting 
to my hearers and give them an oppor- 
tunity to hear my interpretations of these 
, sitions. ; 

i ag mors the only recitalist at this con- 
vention that played the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” as an encore. his was done of 
my own accord and | sug sted to my 
audience that it was the only appropriate 
encore for such a time, 

a ee included the “Star-Spangled 
Banner’ on every program I have given 
at my recitals in Springfield, Mass, as 
municipal organist, and at many recitals 
given in other cities. — F ; 

Without wishing to indulge in any con- 
troversy, may I conclude by saying that 
it seems to me hardly fair to judge the 
patriotism of any organist upon the sole 
basis of whether or not he included a 
composition by an American composer 
upon a certain recital program. I shal 
greatly appreciate your courtesy if. you 
find room for this letter in the — issue 

q Yiapason. Yours very truly, 
= CHARLES M. COURBOIN. 





TIME FOR EXPLOITATION. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 6, 1918. Dear Editor 
of The Diapason: I, too, experienced the 
same chagrin and mortification that was 
evinced by your. correspondent, “An 
American,’ when he chided the A. G. O. 
for the almost complete absence of 
American compositions played at the re- 
cent convention in New York. As has 
been frequently remarked heretofore, ‘‘if 
there was ever a time when the American 
should be systematically exploited and 
encouraged, now is the time.” . 

I have often felt that the American 
composer was unjustly discriminated 
against, even by his own countrymen. 
This is proven by the manner in which 
he is negiected; the absence of encour- 
agement; the sufferance with which his 
work is tolerated when performed; the 
flippant and derogatory remarks when 
American composers are referred to, etc. 

The American Organ Players’ Club en- 
courages to the fullest extent the pro- 
duction of American compositions by both 
members and non-members and is a pio- 
neer in this work. That it has proven 
successful is beyond question. Many 
compositions have had first performances 
on its programs and have been introduced 
to the public thereby. The club also 
publishes, quarterly, a ‘“‘music list’’ in 
which are mentioned these Amer‘can 
compositions which have been published, 
thus spreading the information to brother 
organists. We have issued several pro- 
grams entirely by Americans—note the 
500th anniversary program given last 
May; everything on it was by Americans, 
a two-hour performance enjoyed by an 
audience of 1,300, 

On another occasion I shall take the 
opportunity of presenting a tabulated list 
of Americain composers and their com- 
positions as presented in the various re- 
citals and concerts of this unique organ- 
ization. Meanwhile I would suggest as 
an ideal motto to any and all offenders, 
“America first.’ Sincerely yours. 

JOHN Mck. WARD, 
President A. O. P. C. 





BLAMES ORGANIST; HAS CURE. 

Feb. 14, 1918. The Diapason, Chicago. 
Invariably, upon reading any of the sev- 
eral splendid magazines published in the 
interest of the organist’s art, one is con- 
fronted with a pitiful wail from some 
brother organist whose complaint is that 
the public does not attend “organ re- 
citals,”” or that the music critic gives but 
scant recognition to the ‘‘eminent concert 
organist’’—or perhaps he sheds tears over 
the fact that the public does not care for 
organ music. $ 

Now that sort of thing is all ‘‘hosh.” 
No tears need be shed! The remedy for 
all these wrongs is right in the hands of 
every organist in the land, because every 
single one us has had, and more likely 
still has, something to do with the pres- 
ent situation. Now listen! I am going 
to tread on somebody's toes (including 
my own). 

The average “ckurch organist’ does 
not practice; he can't play a_ simple 
hymn tune with sufficient correctness and 
decision to allow a congregation to sing 
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with him; his playing is “smeary,” his | has not been thoroughly practiced. If 
registration ‘“‘bleary,’ and he plows | this plan were rigidly adhered to by every 
through fugues, symphonies, overtures, | organist in the land for a period of three 
twilight reveries and cradle songs with | months the result would far exceed our 
the same evident intention always in | fondest expectations for the awakening 
mind—to get to the end. He scarcely of public interest in the organ 
ever practices his anthems—never the ‘This, of course, does not apply to any 
hymns. I know of an organist who prints | of our several distinguished concert or- 
a long list of recital programs for a | ganists: their work is a godsend, and it 
month or two in advance, and then (from | is a pity that we cannot hear them more 
his own confession) never practices them | often. Kut it does apply to a lot of us 
at all. Is it any wonder that the public | ‘lesser lights’ who have an influence in- 
doesn’t expect much from the organ? | finitely greater than that exercised by the 
Just imagine a prominent concert pianist | concert organist who visits only occa- 
or violinist giving a recital of pieces that | sionally, while we have fifty-two Sundays 
had not been practiced! Organists must | every year to improve ourselves, and by 
be good “sight readers.” so doing improve the public’s taste in or- 
Now, I'll admit organists labor under | gan music 
great disadvantages in comparison with A brighter day is coming though, and, 
other musicians. The pianist or the vio- | even as the organ itself is being improved 
linist is never troubled with frigid tem- | by the zealous builders, the playing will 
peratures, frozen water pipes, electrical | aiso improve when the same aims and 
disturbances and other annoyances which | ideals dominate the player that have 
constantly interrupt the organist’s prac- | urged the builders on to better efforts 
tice, but how many organists can truth- | competition and love of art Yours very 
fully say that they practice every time | truly, 
they have an opportunity? Very few, I'm VILLAGE ORGANIST 








you will say, like the rav- GOOD EASTER ANTHEMS. 

ings of a pessimist; but I aim not a pes- Somersworth, N. H., Feb. 4, 1918. The 
simist, I assure you, though I don’t | Diapason. Gentlemen: The appeal of our 
hesitate about speaking frankly upon the | brother director, ‘N. Y.,"’ noted in The 
subject which is of such vital interest to | Diapason just received. | think he can 
all of us. find in the following numbers the kind 

Now the poor organist is not altogether | of Master anthems he is desirous to ob- 
to blame. I can find several reasons why | tain: 
he does not practice: He is poorly paid “The Magdalen,’ Warren. 
(at least 99 per cent of us are) and must “As It Began to Dawn,’’ Coombs. 
make up for the deficiencies in his pay “God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,” 
by engaging in other occupations, or | Coombs. 
perhaps he wears out his nervous sys- ‘Near the Cross Was Mary,’’ Emerson. 





tem in teaching, leaving little time, and “The Lily of the Valley’’ (carol), An- 
less inclination, to practice. Also, he is | derson. , } 
expected to have a repertory equal to that “Tell Me the Story of Jesus” (old 


of a phonograph record catalog, and in | hymn), Sweney. 
endeavoring to secure this he becomes And if he would not consider it a 
discouraged at the immensity of the task | shouter he would find ‘‘Easter Day,”’ by 
and carelessness in his work is the re- | Rowley, a fine number. 
sult. Sight reading will take the place All these I have used with good effect 
of thorough preparation. as he finds it is | with my quartet choir, and do not con- 
impossible to practice thoroughly every- | sider any of them could be done with bet- 
thing he is expected to play. ter results than by a mixed quartet, 
Truly yours, 
ETHAN W. PEARSON, 
Organist and Director, First Church, 
Dover, N. H. 


Also, you will generally find the or- 
ganist engaged in about a dozen other 
tasks, viz.: Oratorio society conductor, 
leader of several choral organizations, 
composer, teacher of voice, organ and —F nam ead 
piano, ete., meanwhile attending to his Col aera ae ae The 
ange 0 as organist oe ete i How Dinapeaea, Chleaas in response to r6- 
in the name of all that is good can a ak ae” ie ae a comentn 2 Peal 
inan doing all these things find time to pms ol = pe IE sn tee ? Pace nab 
prepare the weekly organ recital? Would list ea few that I have parle ithe FO quar- 
any musician, other than an organist, | S* 0! 2 fe ss : x _ 
ever attempt such a program? oe. Is Risen.” Roberts. Published 

What is the remedy for this, you ask? | p, Psa Company,’ " j - 

I think it is simplicity itself: Let the “«When the Sabbath Was Past,” Fos- 
organist ‘‘cut out’’ trying to play every- ter (Grav) 2 

thing that is written (the organist who “Come, See the Place Where Jesus 
does this can be compared with the man Lay.”’ Horatio Parker (Schirmer). 

who tries to consume everything that is “He Is Risen,’ Schilling (Schirmer). 
brewed or distilled), and gauge the ar- Very respectfully, 

ranging of his recital programs and ser- " —D. A. PRESSLEY, 
vice lists by his time and opportunity for Organist Washington Street M. E. 
practicing them—playing nothing that Church. 





























|ONE HUNDRED YEARS of THE FLAG| 


April 4, 1818—April 4, 1918 


On April 4th, 1818,,Congress enacted the following bill, which is 
the law of to-day: 

“Section 1. Be it enacted that from and after the Fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union have twenfy stars, white in 
a blue field. p 

“Section 2. And, be it further enacted, that on the admission of 
every new state into the Union, one star be added to the union of 
the flag; and that such addition shall take effect on the Fourth of 
July next succeeding such admission.” 

It has often been said in orations that the red meant valor, the 
white purity, and the blue loyalty, but Washington gave us a senti- 
ment that is even grander. Gazing upon it he said: 

“We take the star from heaven, the red from our mother country 
ia! and the white stripes shall go down to posterity representing 
iberty.” 


| APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS FOR PATRIOTIC CELEBRATIONS 
‘BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 
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Organs and Organists in America 
.-The Organist and His Opportunities 


By HARRY BENJAMIN JEPSON 
Professor of Applied Music and University Organist, 
Yale University 
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The following paragraph in a cur- 
rent number of a well-known music 
journal came to my notice not long 
ago. The writer says: “There was a 
time when a young man or woman 
despairing of becoming a_ virtuoso 
would say: ‘I play well enough to ac- 
company’; that is, when he did not 
prefer to become a church organist. 

I object to the term “church organ- 
ist.” A man is either an organist or 
he is not an organist. Too a I 
know the creature the writer had in 
mind. He ts not an organist, * isa 
failure; a man in whom a sentimental 
fondness for music has been mistaken 
for natural endowment; a man too in 
dolent to carry through the hard 
study necessary to the perfecting of 
any art. Fitted neither by nature nor 
education for a musician, he earns a 
few dollars by displaying his incapac- 
ity for the position on Sundays, and 
in so doing brings a noble 
sion into ill-reput te. He might 
made an excellent shoe clerk. 


protes- 
have 


I have no interest in him or his 
kind, except to stop his career and to 
curtail the future supply of such cor- 
trupters of the public taste. One hears 
less of him now than formerly, and 
the contemptible tag “Church Organ- 
ist,” which, by its assumption of in 
feriority, insults both the church and 
the organist, may sometime be a thing 
of the past. 

There are many excellent musicians 
who have chosen to assume the cares 
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and responsibilities of the 
whose duty it is to spend most of his 
time in the work of the church. I 
have great respect for them and for 
their attainments, and they are not to 
be confounded with the so-called 
“church organist.” They have their 
reward, perhaps, when their choir 
sings so well on Sunday that they feel 
repaid for all their troubles—troubles 
with the rector, troubles with the sex- 
ton, with the music committee. and, 
worst of all, troubles with the “musi- 
cal” members of the congregation. 
The organist and choir director is 
usually blamed for the empty pews. 
If the pews are empty the collections 
are small. So far as I know, he has 
never been required to make pastoral 
calls, but he does everything else ex- 
cept re: id the sermon! There is a 
deal of diplomatic gum-shoeing and 
miserable compromise about this kind 
of work, and the fine temper of many 
an artist has broken under the strain. 
His opportunity and his reward is the 
opportunity and the reward of the 
choirmaster rather than 
organist. 

I think there is another career open 
to musicians who seriously and earn- 


organist | . ; ; : 
| chanical appliances for handling them 


that of the 





estly study the organ. The organ is 
coming out of the church. 

Fifty years ago musicians in Amer- 
ica found little to attract them to the 
organ. There were few really good 
Instruments, and these were in 
churches where they were inaccessible 
for practice, and seldom available for 
concert or recital purposes. The 
churches were seldom heated in win- 
ter and the organist had to practice 
wrapped up in his overcoat; he even 
tried to use cotton gloves to keep his 


fingers from freezing. There was no 
convenient season for work. ‘There 
was’ the sexton’s cleaning day—a 


fearful, dusty, dirty and noisy day. 
The ladies’ sewing circle met on 
Tuesdays, and they must not be dis- 
turbed by the sound of organ practice. 
The Junior Christian Endeavor came 
on Wednesday—it was too much for 
them, too. Saturday, the one warm 
day in winter, belonged to the Mower 
committee. They took the whole day. 
If nothing else happened the blower 
boy could not be found; or, if there 
Was a water motor, the finance com- 
mittee objected on account of the ex- 
pense. These are only a few of the 
difficulties that had to be surmounted 
by the organ student in the earlier 
days. Is it to be wondered at that 
organists of that day were not serious 
musicians, or, at least, did not take the 
organ seriously? They could not prac- 
tice enough, and so lacked the techni- 
cal ability to make any sort of a piece 
sound well. As a necessary conse- 
quence they lacked enthusiasm and 
ambition. Where could ambition lead 
them? What was the reward? 

The organ traditions of 
had not vet reached America. A few 
\mericans, to be sure, had studied the 
organ abroad and brought back a lit- 
tle Bach. A very little Bach, and they 
played it very little. I have heard 
that John Wilcox could play the 
Toecata and Fugue in D minor so fast 
that one could hardly hear it. As I 
heard an old man describe it, “he 
could take ¢your skin off.” Not an 
inspiration, surely, to the young mu- 
sician who contemplated a career as 
an organist. Even the best of our 
American organists had few chances 
to play in concert. Such an oppor- 
tunity came usually when a new organ 
Was opened—a rarer occasion than it 
is at present. Anyway, from what I 
hear, John Wilcox bowled them all 
over with his Toccata and Fugue in 


Europe 


D minor, and captured most cf the 
prizes. The programs of those days 
were made up of pieces by Batiste, 


Wely, Thiele, Hesse, Rinck (it was a 
flute concerto), Merkel, and at the end 
a “Storm.” 

The organs, while excellent in many 
respects, had little flexibility; the me- 


were crude and clumsy compared with 
our modern instruments. In the hands 
of a master, however, this very inflex- 
ibility was an asset. I have heard the 
great works of Bach played by Widor 
in St. Sulpice, Paris, on an organ 
which has not been changed since 
1862, It is a tremendous instrument 
in a tremendous church—an uncom- 
promising church with its bare stone 


walls. The effect of the great Toc- 
cata in F played slowly with the full 
tone of the organ, sustained, relent- 


less, inflexible, sweeping through the 
great spaces was like the onward in- 
evitable movement of the Creator in 
Michel Angelo’s great fresco. Imag- 
ine by contrast our sleepy, well-fed, 
Sabbath afternoon vesper congrega- 
tions, and the sentimental slush that 
passes with them for music. Bach, 
played in this manner, is undoubtedly 
the way the composer himself thought 
it. But. to- day, here in America, in 
our small and often stuffy halls and 
churches, the effect cannot be the 
same, and I do not mean that his 
compositions should always be so in- 
terpreted. America is not Europe and 
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it is of American organists that 1 am 
thinking. 

During the last twenty years musi- 
cians in great numbers have studied 
and brought back traditions from 
abroad. But the traditions themselves 
are empty unless the breath of life 
and progress is breathed into them. 
They have brought along with the 
traditions, many of them, ideals, and 


| the courage and faith to stick to them, 


in spite of the popular yell. To-day 
in our own country there are inspir- 
ing leaders and authoritative teachers 
at the head of music schools, where 
the organ student may get the best 
of the old world tradition, and the 
opportunities of the new; where he 
can practice without interruption, and 
where brains as well as tingers and 
feet receive careful training. 

It seems to me that a_ certain 
amount of mental vigor is required 
of an organist that is not always re- 
quired in the study of other instru- 
ments; and no organist can be suc- 
cessful whose mind is not trained 
rnin years of hard study at com- 
position, whether he is to be a com- 
poser or not. Many requests come 
to me for concert organists who can 
teach composition, and so far the de- 
mand is greater than the supply. No 
organist is fit to fill a responsible 
position unless he has made a good 
many miles of notes, with his brain 
behind every note. He will need all 
the routine he can get in this direc- 
tion. He must give years of hard 
study piano technique, then years 
and years of harder study to the tech- 
nique of organ playing. These things 
are required of organ students in the 
best schools. No player can give suf- 
ficient thought to the expression of 
the composer's idea unless he has a 
sure command of his instrument, a 
technique so great that it does not 
show; but he must have training in 
composition also to enable him to 
perceive the idea. 

A student graduated from such a 
school finds many positions open: to 
him. Fine organs are being installed 
every day in municipal buildings and 
college halls. Some of the best in- 
struments in the world are now in 
America. The organ is coming into 
its Own as a concert instrument. Im- 
provements in tone and mechanism 
have made the organ of today capable 
of giving expression to every emotion. 
There is an increasing and varied 
repertoire of good organ music 

Right here let me urge the organist 
composer to write for his own instru- 
ment. Few men are capable of writ- 
ing successfully for the orchestra, the 
piano repertoire is enormous already, 
while the organ waits eagerly tor se- 
rious American compositions. 





There is another quite different po- 
sition which organists in America are 
being called upon to fill. The organ, 
once associated only with the church, 
has now entered the theater, and 
there are organs, many of them, in 
“movie” houses. It is too early to 
discuss the possibilities of this field 
of work. I have little knowledge of 
conditions in these places, but I have 
almost never heard a good organ well 
played in any of them. These organs 
and organists seem to me simply a 
somewhat glorified addition to the 
kitchen furniture department of the 


“movie” orchestra. The time may 


come when people will want to hear 


| study ol 





| rubber king of Akron, 
| three-manual 








| good organ music even in the 


| provisation in 


“mov- 
necessity for im- 
these places contains 
the germ that may develop into a 
{ this art in America. 
Wherever the organist finds his op- 
portunity let him be sincere; there ts 
no place among organists for the man 
who is not in earnest. The man who 
“plays well enough to become a 
Pont organist” counts for nothing. 
The successful organist must have 
talent and enthusiasm as well as faith 
he must have a high am- 
courage to work for its 


ies.” Already the 


in his work: 
bition and 
fulfillment. 


Plays at Seiberling Home. 

At a governor’s musical, given in 
the ballroom of the magnificent $3,- 
(00,000 residence of F. A. Seiberling, 
Ohio, on the 
Aeolian organ, Mrs. 
Mills played the 


Wilbur Thoburn 
Morceau de Con- 


following numbers: 


cert. Hollins; “A Christmas Carol,” 
Hollins: “Will 0’ the Wisp,” Nevin; 
Meditation, Truette; Concert Study, 
Yon. 
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Organ and Pipe Builders, Take Notice 
Something New 


New tone qualities not yet used in any 
pipe organs. tepresents the sonorous 
reedy timbre of the real saxophone, bass 
clarinet, bassoon and many other com- 
binations. wo new and simple designs 
proven perfectly successful. LOUIS P. 
BOPP, 243 Campbell Ave., Revere, Mass. 
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The new organist had just finished 
his postlude and risen from the bench 
when a man came forward, stretched 
out his hand in friendly fashion and 
said: “Well, sir, l’ve always figured 
that there must be some music hidden 
away in that organ, but I must say 
that you are the first one to find it 
and bring it out.” 

The organist looked down at the 
key desk and draw-knobs and laughed 
quietly. For it was more what he had 
not used than what he had used that 
had enabled him to “bring the music 
out.” 

It was a fair sample of many an or- 
gan in a small church, and as the or 
ganist went home he found himself 
wondering why there were many 
of that kind and who was at fault, or 
at least, responsible. 


so 


On the swell there were a nicely- 
voiced aeoline, salicional, viola and 
quintadena, a non-committal stopped 
diapason and a coarse open, and a 
thoroughly good oboe—thus making 
for pleasant solo effects against a sat- 
isfactory dulciana on the great. But 
using the full swell meant the accre- 
tion of a 2-foot flute of atrociously 
blatant sound, a muddy, growling 
bourdon and a— mixture which 
shriecked dominatingly. 

On the great, to make a choir or- 
gan, was the dulciana spoken of, a 
gemshorn of pleasant timbre and an 
exasperating melodia which covered 
up the other two if used in conjunc- 
two hollow 


tion. For the great were 
diapasons, a fair gamba, a fine trum- 
pet, an agreeable 4-foot flute, other 


turbulent bourdons, a squelching prin- 
cipal and fifteenth and the inevitable 
mixture to fill in and assert its un 
desirable screechiness. There was a 
pedal 8-foot flute, and two bourdons 
—each one of the three uttering its 
tone with a sharp percussion which 
marred any attempt at smoothness or 
the reverent flow of tone, which in a 
church service is desirable. There 
were good combination pedals and a 
tracker action, 

The scheme in its entirety was 
planned for an extremely serviceable 
church instrument. It was not built 
for concert purposes. In its practical 
usage it was of limited capacity, The 
salient shortcoming was in the body 
of tone. Any search for power 
brought noise and the combinations 
brought more noise. There was 
sweetness and purity in the quiet mo- 
ments, but these were swamped when 
the player sought to add to the sweet- 
ness the force of depth and purpose. 
And dignity was impossible because 
of the assertiveness of subordinate 
qualities. For bourdons and mixtures. 


About Small Organs 


By ALBERT COTSWORTH 
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as well as the equally dogmatic supers | 


and subs, are subordinate and intend- 
ed to supplement, not to alter, the 
tonal body. 

In a good deal of running around 
the conviction rather forces 
home that organ builders do not now 
pride themselves on good diapasons 


as they once did. Or, if they do have 
the same standard, they do not put 
the best grade into small organs. 


And the diapasons are fundamental. 
Without them the musical scheme 
goes on the rocks and the pretty solo 
stops are afloat on a sea of useless 
sound. Everywhere the diapason tone 
is coarse, hollow and wooden. 
mellowness which carries the sense of 
devotion and aspiration and on which 


the player depends for solidity has 
become intrusive and, in unskilled 
hands, is bombastic and vulgar. 


Now if there is one place in which 
the predominant tone of the instru- 
ment should be pure and unsullied 
and of a distinctly aspiring and devo- 


itself | 


foTeotolololole) 


finite variety to draw from and can 
combine and adapt to meet any and 
all emergencies. A small church usu- 
ally makes sacrifice and effort to get 
an organ. A big church includes its 
organ in its plans or grows into its 
own needs and supplies them. The 
tender and intimate rather associates 
itself with the smaller church. While 
it is true that in the larger edifices 
there are also the dear, gr ray-haired, 
little old ladies who love “the sweet, 
pretty tunes” along with the cultured 
who want the highest grade of music. 
it is particularly true that there are 
more of the simpler people in the 
small congregations. They love and 
appreciate good music, but do not ex- 
pect rarity and versatility of artistry. 
It does seem, then, too bad that in the 
distribution of organs these worthy 
ones draw the harsh and discordant 
for their portion, Small wonder, is it, 


if they question whether there is any 
music in the organ if it does not 
readily come out. 

There are some very good reasons 


why they wonder and question. One. 
of course, is the fact that small 
churches cannot always pay good sal- 
aries and the best organists seek the 
best salaries, which go along with the 
best organs. This is not always the 
case, but it is common. The play- 
ers too many times are not trained 
organists, but only piano players turn- 
ing an honest penny and giving serv- 
ice measured by the salary. In many 


places the old sign in the western 
theater may properly be placed. It 
read: “Don’t shoot the man at the 
piano. He’s doing the best he knows 
how.” Such players haven't the ex- 
perience to discern, and they offend 
innocently because they are in a false 
position. <A skilled organist knows 


what to do and what to leave undone 
and can be as sincerely musical on a 
small instrument as on a large one. 

But the real trouble is the competi- 
tion among builders to get the order 
and the ignorance of the committee 
appointed to select the instrument. 
Wherever the organist of experience 
has a voice he knows how to spot the 
weak places in a specification. But 
too often the “solid business man with 
no nonsense about him” gives out the 
contract and he goes by measurement. 
and pipes, and the list of adjuncts 
cleverly listed to make a great show- 
ing. The intense desire to get as 
much as possible for the small amount 
of money is what gets away with 
good judgment. If builders have to 
squeeze down to a tight price they 
simply cannot supply the qnality. 
And lack of quality is disastrous in an 
organ. 

But because certain organ builders 
have allowed themselves to make and 
send out poor fundamentals in order 
to get the price down to where a 
small church may seem to get some- 
thing which it is not entitled to, and 
does not get after all, that does not 
seem to be a thoroughly good reason 
for the situation. The real organ 
tone is the diapason. When it is 
trifled with the whole system is im- 
paired. And the worst about the con- 
dition is that it induces a let-down in 


the standard for larger organs as 
| well. Builders now make exquisite 
imitations of all orchestral instru- 


The | 


| many 


| ey’s worth thev 


tional type, it is ina small church. In 
the large auditoriums strain and 
stress can be lost in the vaulted 
arches, while distance and space 
soften even a coarse utterance. In 
the smaller environment everything 
speaks out and has to speak out. For 
the organist must use what he has | 


to get volume, while his brother with 
the weightier specification has  in- 


| ean 
‘ 


ments, but again and again the hal- 
ance is overthrown by their excess in 
quantity and a_ substituted poorer 
quality in the dianasons. The organs 
which roar mightily and stridently are 
and plavers are troubled that 
their studied effects are spoiled when 


noise and confusion reign instead of 
power and nobilitv of tone; when 
clarity is negligible and sound abun- 
dant. 


In organ building. as in other walks 
of business, the habit “siving the 
people what they want” must have its 
weight. Tf people buying a small or- 
gan insist upon more than their mon- 
must expect to have 
some dead timber in the result. And 
the man assigned to play such an or- 
of twenty-five stops eventually 


of 
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The Most Progressive Organists 
of today are rapidly becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact— 
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that a most profitable field is open 
for them after they have mastered— 


The WuRLITZER Hope-Jones 
Unit Orchestra 


Write for further information 
and a copy of the Booklet— 


‘The Evolution of the Organ’’ 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
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must figure that he has really 


but | 


twenty to deal with and say no more | 


about it. That’s 
It is too early in the millennium to ex- 
pect any co-operation among build- 
ers by which tampering with the vi- 
tals of the organ shall be tabooed 
and the toll be taken from the trim- 
mings instead. 

But anyone 
tegrity of tone 
and small, of, say, thirty years ago, 
has a species of heart failure 
he finds himself confronted with the 


familiar with the in- 


in the organs, 


one way to look at it. | 


large 


when | 


conditions described in the opening | 
paragraphs. 
There is enough bad playing of 


church organs, heaven knows! But 
there are plenty of bad organs with 
good names on them to excuse a lot 
of it. Our friends who sit in the 


pews figuring out that there is some | 


music in the organ are quite justified | 


in their perplexity. It isn’t always 
possible to “find it and bring it out.” 
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“Brought the audience to its feet, and was 
insistently re-demanded.”—Edwin 


“ats IN SOLITUDE 


“One of the best examples of serious or- 


Arthur | 


gan writing that any American has given us | 


in many a day.”—A. Walter Kramer, in 


“Musical America.” 

Organists and choir members like Gam- 
bleized music—because it’s BOUND to give 
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clearly stated by the two greatest: au roves that the mplitude ag 

horities on the undulatory or wave dit ‘it she d 7 ag Ba third 
{ ory of sound The tirst fa is agreed fifteen seconds, the motion had become 
to by both Tyndall and Helmholtz, who | topativ invis ble. even through a good 
emphatically assert that the oscillation macnifier Safe. (0 -aesime. ..ancine: 
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question it is desirable, at this point, | Now, t are sixteen times fifteen 
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Neither of the i A ‘ound numbers to one-sixty- 
nformation on ter pendu o each swing. 
i he ler of the a raoyar t gh this am- 
vil t Se s a" Sa both direetions, 412 

s t one ’ t - “ we have the entire 

\ nsice ‘ travels while | still 
1 are w ee | it the one-one hun- 
ave . ‘ : 1 ¢ three millionth of an 
second of time. | second There are, in round 
pend ! osu | 1,500,000) seconds in a year. 
SOK | prong moves at the rate of 
vay x | t one inch in four years! Al- 
ingly I lo -half for the swifter travel of 
th +} 


the prong at the center as compared 
With its average travel throughout a 
sWing, and we have the astounding fact 
that the fork continues to produce 
audible sound while its prongs, at their 
swiftest motion. are not traveling at a 
velocity of more than one inch in two 
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Captain Carter subsequently subjected 
ts torward motion in one diree- | the vibratory motions of the Koenig fork 

} pendulum) | to a practical test. This he did by at- 
average | taching a fine recording needle-point to 
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that the | the swings of the prong during the period 

br = 1 air, |] of two minutes, he obtained the result he 
ay é the thus describes 

t ily “Before closing the experiment I 

s s € t the measured [with a powerful microscope, 





per um d ra twenty- and by the aid of a micrometer showing 
nehes in a second of time, cannot | the one-one hundred thousandth of an 



















se front of it, then the inch] a number of traces made when the 

S rene kK, traveling at the fork had heen sounding for some time 
seve é i e-tift th and the vibrations were entirely invisible 

s s € tin er- to the naked eve The one I here record 

S€ F We was carefully measured under a powerful 

S 1 glass, which plainly showed the waves 

< in the trace And let it be particularly 
i his case the fork continued to 

sav pie t after making the trace 

ive t . though much of its vibra- 

: he 1 i in making it “The 

ne s es Was one-seventeen 

e s ¢ say tha an inch, which is precise 

arve the air nto condensations two-one hundred thousand- 





rarefactions, the prongs t 
very much faster" rrk’s swing, as indicated clearly 

t t pr t s at the end of the first minute, was the 

pulse (as they under- mne-nine hundredth of an inch, so it is 
sta! the terms) they “must impart] probable that at the time the trace was 
sharper and quicker shocks to the air... | made, which showed the swing of one- 
The econd fact. accordir is th an inch, the 




















b. r rong g rk ct d been sounding for a little over 
poss Se s s s If is unnecessary 
erate ilculation through the re- 
waves time during which the 
very emit audible sound, but 





to suppose that when the 
the point of yielding 








n that described 
report. Whether 
is of little im- 
argument, for, 


that the prongs 
emitting audible 
ith extreme slow- 

















‘tion—not only much 

. n the fastest pendulum 

t e € r 3 ng r ever constructed, but with a motion 

eba e four minutes. f much more sluggish than that of the 

s a iely ¢ at S 1 | hour hand of a family clock. Facts are 

ired the mplitude f the startling things when they shatter fal- 

I to be at first | lacies whict -called scientists have pro- 

t ated bolster up their false 

f seconds i re- es varranted teachings. Bu 

‘ t t true st must face them with 

pl t At n sec- ve nerous mind 

s re s Vas ba visi be continued.) 





Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 




















Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc. for Pipe Organs 


’R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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| Milwaukee Organist Gives Recital at 
Wisconsin Factory. 

C, G. Schaefer, organist of St. An- 

thony'’s church of Milwaukee, gave 


ied incemall 


MADE SUCCESSFUL BY THE TEACHERS 
THEREFORE EVERLASTINGLY FOR THE 
TEACHERS 






an interesting recital on an electric 
Schaefer organ in the factory of the 


| Schleisingerville, Wuis., Tuesday eve- 
| ning, Feb, 5. A large audience gath- 
| ered to hear the program, which was 
as follows: Nocturne (G = minor), 
| Chopin; Bridal March from “Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner: “Angelus,” Massenet; 
Postlude in F. Battmann; Wedding 
March, Spring Song and “Consola- 
tion,” Mendelssohn; Cavatina, Raff; 
Allegro Symphonique. Brooks Day; 
Triumphal March, Wachs. 
The organ is built for St. Joseph's 
| church of Cresco, lowa. It is electro- 
pneumatic, with detached console, and, 
combines remarkable volume and va- 
riety of tone color. The scheme of 
stops is as follows: 
| GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft. 
} Melodia, S ft. 
| Octave, 4 ft 
| Gamba, § ft 
Dulciana, § ft. 





ORGAN MUSIC 


Pe ee st ORGAN, QUIETUDE (Prelude)............. $0.50 
Violin Diapason. 8 ft. OFFERTOIRE in Eb....... Seas 
ae ts” SUPPLICATION...... aoe ~ 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft. es 50 


Aeoline, 8 ft. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft. 

| PEDAL ORGAN. 
Sub Pass, 16 ft. 

Bass Flute, 8 ft. “‘Mr. Read is more than a composer: 
he is an institution.” 


—The Diapason, Jan., 1916. 





To Control Atlanta Organ. 

A board of control of the orman in 
the Atlanta  Auditorium-Armory is 
created by the terms of an ordinance 
| adopted by the general council, which 


Sent for examination 
also conveys complete ownership and 
control of the organ to the city of At- 


lanta. The board is to be composed THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


of tive members, three of whom are CINCINNATI OHIO 





Music Festival Association, and two 











members of the council, to be = ap- 
pointed annually by the mayor. The 
ordinance conveying ownership and 
control of the organ to the city is in 
accordance with an agreement by the 
city and the Music Festival associa- 
tion several years ago. That agree- 
ment provided that the city should 
have control of the organ as soon as 








to be named each year by the Atlanta 











Directed by H. F. Sprague. 
sae Handel's “Messiah” was given early 
the organ was paid for. in’ February in Trinity Episcopal 
Se geee POMEL isl church at Toledo, Ohio, under the di- 
Organ Ready by Easter. rection of Herbert F. Sprague, and the 
Trinity Episcopal church, Oshkosh, | Toledo papers give the performance 
Wis.. will have its Skinner organ | the highest praise. Mr. Sprague or- 
ready by Easter. William E. Zeuch | ganized this chorus four years ago 
of Boston will play the opening re- | and this was its fourth “Messiah” per- 
cital and Edwin Arthur Kraft will | formance. It will give Rossini's “Sta- 
give a recital on the new organ \larch | bat Mater,’ Verdi's “Requiem” and 
sR other works this season. 











anne. American Steel & Wire 
pares) Company 


Supreme Award Chicago New York Cleveland 
— Maker of 


Perfected and Crown 
Piano Wire 


Wire for the Pipe Organ as Follows: 
Flat Wire. 


Round Wire in various tempers. 

Springs. 

Wire Rope. 

Reinforcement for concrete swell boxes. 
Electrical wires, rubber covered; Magnet wire, 
silk insulated; Pipe Organ wire, parafhined, 
cotton covered; Console cables, multi-conductors 


Highest Standard of Acoustic Excellence 


Send for American Piano Wire and Pipe Organ News; sent free for the asking. 


Pittsburgh Denver 
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The Dummy Organ Pipe 











Modernizing Old Organs Our Specialty 


ecoooc0n0 


{Dr. Barton, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church of Oak Park, IIL, pub- 
lishes weekly in The Advance, 
he is editor, a little lesson drawn from 
some incident in his experience. 
lessons are couched in old-time phras- 
eology and are called “The Parables of 
Safed the Sage.’ One of these, suggested | 
by a real incident, is entitled ‘The 
Dummy Organ Pipe.” 
terest for musicians as indicating the 
basis of one minister's prejudice against 
the use of false pipes in church organs. ] 





By the REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 
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| 


of which | 


| 


| 


It will have an in- | 


A PARABLE OF SAFED THE SAGE. | 


Now it came to pass as I jour- 
neyed, that I came upon a Great 
Church, which the Builders were mak- 
ing Greater. And they pulled down 
a certain portion of the Wall, and 
builded it Westward, and they re- 
moved the Organ, and builded one 
Greater. Now, the Organ that had 
been within the church had _ been 
sweet of tone, but it was deemed Too 
Small, and, moreover, 


Rickety, so that it Creaked, and 


lit gave none. 


it had grown | 


Squawked, and did those things which | 


it Ought Not to have done, and left 
undone the Things which it Ought to 
have done. Wherefore they removed 
it, But the Pipes therein were still 
good, and they Saved them with Care, 
to be builded into another and a 
Greater Organ. 

Now, the old Organ had never been 
so great as it seemed, but had been 
Builded into a Larger Space than it 
could Occupy. And one-half of the 
Pipes in the Front Row were Real 
Pipes and the other half were Dum- 
mies. And the organ had stood for 
forty years, and no man sitting in 
front of it could have told that Half 
the Pipes were Dummies, 
he have told which were the Real 
Pipes and which were the Dummies. 

But when the Organ . as removed 
the Real Pipes were Packed with 
Care, and sent away to a Great Fac- 
tory, there to be Rebuilded into some 
other Organ. But the Dummy Pipes, 
some larger and some smaller, were 
cast into the junk to be hauled away 
into the Valley of Hinnom, which 
same is a valley outside the city gates. 
like unto that which near Jerusalem is 
called Hell, where the worm dieth 
not, because it feedeth ever upon ref- 
use, and the fire is not auenched. } 


| the Valley of the 


nor could | 


cause ever they haul to it more bey 


Now as the Dummy Pipes waited 
for the coming of the Hoky-Poky 
man, to haul them to the Valley of 
Hinnom, one of the workmen took 
the largest of the pipes, which was 
Twelve Cubits long, and was like un- 


to a Real Pipe which micht have giv- | 


en forth the tone of Middle C in the 
Open Diapason, but which had never 
given forth a tone, for it was a Dum- 
my. And the Workman took it, and 
placed it at the end of a Sewer Pipe, 
for the same had been broken apart 
in the building; vet the Sewer was still 
in use in the older part of the Sanc- 
tuary, but there was need for certain 
days that a Temporary Pipe should be 
placed there. lest the Filth should 
Run out in the place where workmen 
wrought; and there was more work 
that had to be done before the Plumb- 
ers could make the Sewer Connection. 
So I came and beheld, and Io, the 
Beautiful Pipe, that was Twelve Cu- 
bits in Length and Half a Cubit broad 
was in use as a drain for the Drainage 
of Filth. 

And I was displeased. and I sought 
out the Master of the Workmen, 2nd 
I said, What do ye, defiling a Pipe 
that hath had its place in the Organ? 
Surely ye have done an Unholy thing! 

And he said, That pipe is doing 
good service, and it had been thrown 
away, and it was good for nothing 
else. Wherefore should we spend 
money and have the work delayed to 
buy a Pipe when here is one at our 
Hand that is Big Enough, and Long 
enough for our needs? 

Nay, said I, but not this Pipe. For 
this hath had its part in the Worship 
of the House of God; and even 
though it be cast aside I would have 
it treated Reverently. 

But the Master of the Workmen 
spake to me sternly, and he said, Bus- 
iness is Business. Take heed to thy 
Preaching and I will attend to my 


| 
| of the Salt Lake City 


“tated, and I said, 
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Building. We must use what Material 
we can from the Old Building to save 
us Money on the New. For what with 


These | the High Cost of Living, and the peril 


of Strikes, it is hard enough to pay 
| Expenses as it is. 

Then said I, Lo, 1 am a poor man, 
yet will I pay for a Sheet Iron Pipe 
for that place, that a Thing be not 
Defiled with Filth that hath had a 
place in the worship of God. 

But the Master Builder said to me, 
Keep thy Money, and be not too free 
with it. As for the Pipe, trouble not 
thyself. Forty years it stood in the 
House of God, falsely proclaiming 
itself to give forth sweet Music, and 
This is the first time 
since it was made that it hath ever 
been of Any Use under Heaven. Let 
it be used for the One Thing it is 
good for, and then let it go with the 
Junk 

Then IT went my way, and I medi- 
Lo, this is the por- 
tion of the Hypocrite; for though he 
stand in his place in the House of 
God for Forty years, yet at the end 
shall he appear as a Hollow Mockery. 
and God shall find for him whatever 
Place he still can be of use, but it 
may not be a Pleasant Occupation. 

And many times thereafter 1 
thought about the Dummy Organ 
Pipe, and the Dummy Christian, And 
I said, Lo, if it must be that any man 
whose life was a Sham shall go to 
Sons of Hinnom 
the ways of the Lord are just and 
righteous altogether. 

But T remembered that the Dummy 
Pipe was Decorated with Gold Leaf 
and it was good to look upon. And 
I sorrowed at the base use to which 
ft was put. But IT could not deny that 
it was useful at the end. 

And I considered these things 

Albert Scholin, who has been organist 
of the Woodlawn Park Methodist church 
for the last two years, has been elected 
organist and director of music at Salem 
Lutheran church, on Princeton avenue, 
Chicago, 
three-manual organ. 

A_ surprise service was given Charles 
F, Hansen at the Second Presbyterian 
church of Indianapolis, Jan. 31, in cele- 
bration of his twentieth anniversary as 
organist. At its close Dr. O. D. Odell, 
the pastor, presented to him a complete 
edition of Grove'’s “Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians’. The present also in- 
cluded a substantial check. 

Edward P 


Kimball, assistant organist 


Tabernacle, has 
been appointed by the First Presidency 
of the Mormon church as manager of the 
tabernacle choir. It is the plan of the 
church officials to make the tabernacle 
and choir the center of musical interest 
throughout the intermountain region. 
Plans have been made to present the 
oratorio “Elijah” early in April. 


CANTATA 


SURREXIT 


A Tonal Portraiture belonging to 
EASTERTIDE 


for Soli, Chorus and Organ by Dr. ADAM 
GEIBEL, Mus. Doc. Price 40c, subject to 
discount. Sample to Choirmasters for the 


asking. Send Postal. 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC CO. 
1018-1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








W.H. DONLEY 


Organist and Choirmaster 


First Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Wash. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Supervising Organ Architect 
Chicago Address 
_Care of THE DIAPASON 











where he presides over a large | 
| 








HASKELL A Name Symbolical 
of Merit 


PIP Work of the BEST material scaled 


and voiced for your building 
ORGAN 


1520 Kater Street 
Are 


Not stock in any part, but designed 
and built to meet existing conditions 





PHILADELPHIA 


Our Best 





Our Organs Salesmen 























ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


ESTEY ORGAN 
COMPANY 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 








Specifications, Plans, Drawings, Designs, etc., gladly furnished 
upon application 


FACTORIES: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 











Tindale Music Cabinets 


Ideal way to keep music conveni- 
ently in order where it may be 
quickly found, also protecting it 
from damage. Timesavers for Or- 
ganists and Choir Directors. Will 
hold sheet music, organ collections, 
or Octavo music. 

Now used by Brooklyn Apollo Club, 
New York Public Library, and in many 
hundreds of schools, churches, studios 
and homes. 20 styles and sizes. Ask for 
Catalog No. 13. 


— 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 8 East 34th St., New York 

















ROLAND DIGGLE 


Composer and Concert Organist 


These compositions by Roland ‘Diggle are 
new and they are available for either church 
use or recital work: 


OO ow nnssicsdevienckasesssene, Qa 
Marche Heroique ...........-. onkan ae 
Legende Romantique ....... pliant 50 
Autumn Memories ...........-.002- 31 ae 
PUNE EeS wa cnnenasy: ialarerelsecalaee 50 
Cancest Fantasie. ois swiacccdiwwande 60° 


Send for our thematic catalog of orgax music. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON: 62-64 Stanhope St. 
NEW YORK: 13 East 17th St. CHICAGO: 316 South Wabash Ave. 
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THE DIAPASON 





A Monthly Sean Brented ta the naan 





S. E. GrvuENSTEIN, PUBLISHER 





Address all communications to The 
Diapason, 1597 Kimball Building, 306 
South Wabash Avenue, and 25 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago. Telephone Har- 
rison 3149. 





Subscription rate, 75 cents a year, in 
advance. Single copies, 10 cents. Rate 
to Great Britain, 4 shillings a year 
Advertising rates on application. 





Items for publication should reach } 


the office of publication not later than 
ae 20th of the month to assure inser- 
tion in the issue for the following 
month. 





Entered as second-class 
March 1, 1911, at the postoffice at Chi- 
eago, Illinois, under the act of March 
3, 1879. 








Payment for subscriptions may be made 
In coin, stamps, money order or draft on 
New York or Chicago. If checks on local 
banks not In reserve cities are sent 10 
cents must be added for latent 

Do not send loose money through the 
maiis in remitting for subscriptions. It 
is liable to loss. Use money order or 
draft on Chicago or New York, or reg- 
ister your letter. The Diapason is not re- 
sponsible for losses suffered through dis- 
regard of this word of caution. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 1], 1918. 








The editor of The Diapason having 
been compelled to undergo an opera- 
tion in February, which led him to 
pass most of the month in the hospi- 
tal, we ask our readers to overlook 
any shortcomings or delays in this is- 
sue. Having devoted a part of our 
time to cutting down the contribu- 
tions of our friends, it is perhaps only 
just retribution that we should our- 
selves feel the knife. We are deeply 
indebted to Irving C. Hancock, or- 

ganist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Episcopal church, Chicago, for valu- 
able assistance and for holding the 
fort at the editorial office during the 
editor’s enforced absence. 





OPPORTUNITY IN CHICAGO. 

In view of the interest displayed by 
the public in the Kimball Hall series 
“of noon organ recitals the question 
naturally arises, why cannot such a 
series be maintained throughout the 
year excepting possibly the month of 
August? 

Chicago is without a large down- 
town church where such a series 
might be given, and the Auditorium, 
which is the logical place, contains 
one of the world’s greatest organs, 
but it is in such a sad state of disre- 
pair as to be-useless for recitals. 

Why not have, say, a recital in 
Kimball Hall every Saturday after- 
noon or evening, played by one of 
Chicago’s best organists? The hall is 
ideal and the organ is beautifully 
voiced in its solo stops and at the 
same time floods the hall when the 
full organ is thrown on, and its mech- 
anism is modern in every way. In 
fact, this looks like the best chance 
Chicago has ever had to obtain what 
every city wants—downtown organ 
concerts. 

It would be a fine thing if someone 
would attempt such a series in Kim- 
ball Hall, at least until the Auditorium 
Association sees fit to rebuild its or- 
gan, or Chicago has a municipal organ 
and organist. 


THE DEAN IMPROVISES 


The neglected art of improvising 
on a given theme is not a lost art, if 
the delightful example heard from 
Dean J. Lewis Browne is a sample ot 
what can be done by Chicago organ- 
ists. This acme of the organist’s art 
is so seldom exhibited in public that 
its appearance on one of the Kimball 
Hall noon programs attracted consid- 
erable interest and commanded by its 
excellence an outburst of sincere ap- 
plause. The audience, merely luke- 
warm to the set numbers, showed its 
appreciation of this spontaneous im- | 





| provisation by 


—10— 


enthusiastic round 
after round of applause. 

Why is this art so neglected—or 
rather, why is it practiced only in the 
| class rooms? The general public re- 
| sponds to this type of presentation as 
lit never does to the set number. There 
are any number of excellent techni- 
cians, men and women, who, given | 
time enough, can prepare for pe rform- 
ance cee, ct written for organ, eee, 
present it in faultless style, but how 


| many have demonstrated this highest 


matter | 


art of organ playing? No doubt many 
are hiding their lights under a bushel 
—if so let’s out with it—Iet us revive 
and show the public that the final 
“going over the top” in organ playing 
is not being sacrificed to the mere at- 
taining of technical perfection. 

Improvisation demands, besides a 
good technique, a thorough course in 
theory, composition, etc.; a keen con- 
eption, and a nerve in presentation. 
All these items will help any organist 
in church, concert, or even in theater 
work, and, above all, the skill is in- 
stantly seen, heard and realized by the 
public. More power to Dr. Browne— 
may he meoraniee much for us, and 
may he have many imitators. 


i SOLUTION 

Much has been written of late in 
these columns apropos of the movie 
organist and his work. There are, of 
course, two sides to the question. 
There is the viewpoint of the edu- 
cated, well-routined organist, and also 
the side of the casual or “accidental” 
organist. There is no doubt much 
very bad work masquerading under 
the guise of organ playing in the 
movies—there is also much good 
work done. In a talk with one of 
Chicago's most brilliant young organ- 
ists, a man who holds one of the best 
church positions on Sunday, and one 
of the best (if not the best) movie 
jobs during the week, he said that he 
never uses any straight organ music 
for his show work—a startling state- 
ment—but that he does use his organ 
skill in adapting what he “has” to play. 
This, it seems, is the whole thing in 
a nut shell. What, then, should the 
ambitious along movie lines do? First 
take a good long course in legitimate 
organ playing from a first-class or- 
ganist—this to get organ skill. Sec- 
ondly, take a course in harmony and 
composition, and, thirdly, keep on 
studying forever. 

“Haven't time,” says the movie or- 
ganist. MAKE the time—if you want 
the skill. Given the skill to play—an 
harmonic understanding of what you 
are playing, an acquaintance with all 
the music of the day, and you cannot 
fai! to please both the public and the 
organ lover. Ability to improvise 
would be of the greatest possible aid 
in this work. Educate the hand, edu- 
cate the brain—combine the two, and 
we have the greatest of all—the art 
of creating as well as interpreting 
what we sce. 





IOWA WOMAN’S LONG CAREER 


Mrs. Barnett Leaves Valuable Im- 
press by Work at Des Moines. 


After twenty vears of musical serv- 
ice at the organ in Des Moines, Iowa, 
Mrs. Addie Van der Tuy] Barnett may 
still be found doing full capacity work 
as organist of the First Methodist 
Episcopal church and as professor of 
organ in Drake University. At the 
church Mrs. Barnett has the privilege 
of plaving an Austin organ of three 
manuals and forty-five speaking stops. 
During a decade Mrs. Barnett has 
not been absent from any church serv- 
ice on account of illness, a record 
equaling that of many men. Her ready 
understanding of choir needs and va- 
garies, her marked ability for bring- 
ing out the best that the instrument 
affords and her appreciation of the de- 
mands for worship are talents which 
characterize the large group of organ 
Dlayers that are coming so rapidly 
into prominence in this country today. 

Mrs. Barnett has passed on to her 
pupils at Drake University good taste, 
a well-developed technique and sincere 
aspirations for the best in music. 
They, in turn, are doing credit to the 





profession in churches in Towa and in 
| neighboring states. At present there 
are seventeen occupying positions in 
' Des Moines alone. 
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Program Music for the Organ 
and Why I Believe in It 


By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000008 


Music of a programmatic content 
for the organ is in a considerable de- 
gree a development of the present 
decade; of course, there have been 
sporadic outbursts during nearly the 
entire history of the instrument, but 
the most. striking advances in the 
genre have been produced compara- 
tively recently. It has been suggested 
to me that a statement of the essen- 
tial claims for consideration—coming 
from one who has before this evi- 
denced his whole-hearted belief in the 
programmatic style of composition— 
might be of general interest to those 
who have the future of the organ at 
heart, and | am here presenting brief- 
ly a number of points which have 
seemed to me of moment in consid- 
ering this clearly-defined trend of 
thought. 

Some there are who ask: What 


| justification is there for using the or- 


gan to portray definite moods, scenes 
or characteristic actions? To such ] 
would reply: Program music has the 
precedent of virtually all the great 
masters of composition, for almost 
without exception they have " a 
greater or lesser degree utilized plans 
of structure based on the —— of 
some definite action or scene; Beetho- 
ven, Haydn, Gluck, Rameau, yea. even 
Bach—that idol before whom all or- 
ganists bow themselves down and 
worship—all produced some propor- 
tion of program music, to mention but 
a few of the earlier composers, while 
in the romantic period hardly a 
name can be mentioned to which can- 
not be attributed an off-spring of 
this kind. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that a form which calls into 
play the genius of the world’s greatest 
originators is per se of sufficient 
worth to require no justification? 

All music is by nature evolutionary; 
were this not so it would long ago 
have passed into oblivion, for nothing 
survives without development. The 
expanding of the moods possible in 
organ music is an almost identical 
parallel to the development of orches- 
tral music; one has only to place he- 
side the earlier strict forms of or- 
chestral music the equally strict or- 
gan music of the period. trace through 
the evolution of the orchestral works 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Richard Strauss, Claude De- 
bussy, and place side by side with 
it the principal works for the organ 
covering a similar period to realize 
that this is true; I think it can he 
truthfully said that the unfolding in 
the organ realm is quite as striking 
and pronounced as in the realm of 
the orchestra, and as the tendency 
has been most emphatically toward 
the programmatic in recent orchestral 
music, so also is it rational and alto- 
gether natural to find the same trend 
in music for the, organ. 

More striking still is the fact that 
virtually every composer of impor- 
tance in the organ realm has written 
program music to some degree or 
other—Bach, Liszt. Merkel, Rheinber- 
ger, Boellmann, Reubke. Of those 
more frequently and frankly in this 
idiom: Batiste.” Bonnet. Buck, Dethier, 
Dubois, Lemare, Malling, Wolsten- 
holme, etc., and were we to tabulate 
some of the other present-day writ- 
ers we would exhaust our space. So 
much for this aspect of the matter. 

Now, what is the necessity for this 
type of music? Why cannot all music 
be absolute—to go a step farther, why 
give a name to any composition? Why 
not simply state that a certain opus 
will be performed? The necessity is 
simply this, and no argument can be 
advanced to controvert it successfully 
—the average listener to music must 
have an aid to his imagination—a fact 
which cannot be too often impressed 
on public performers! The average 
person (and it is the average person 
who in mass constitutes the bulk of 
concert audiences) cannot and does 
not appreciate the niceties of voice- 
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leading in a composition of contra- 
puntal nature—in fact, such a person 
seldom knows that such things are 
going on! The thousand and one evi- 
dences of composing skill which de- 
light the trained musician are as noth- 
ing to the ordinary mortal; color—ex- 
cept in the most obvious elements—is 
a foreign language. In _ short, the 
qualities which get-to the average list- 
ener are these: melody, rhythm, tech- 
nical display. Outside of these ele- 
ments there is one quality and only 
one which touches the uninitiated 
lover of music; that quality is MOOD 
—and it is the justification for the 
presence of program music in our or- 
gan literature. 

Is it necessary to dilate on this 
proposition? Can you imagine the 
delirious and untrammeled joy with 
whith an audience would greet a pro- 
gram made up entirely of “Andante 
con motos,” “Piu lentos” “Adagio ma 
non troppos,” “Allegro con fuocos” 
and more of the same ilk? Would 
not even the inclusion of such a hack- 
neyed title as “Berceuse” or “Marche 
Pontificale” be a relief and an aid to 
a public not versed in counterpoint 
of the fourth species? Why, then, 
doubt that pieces of a descriptive na- 
ture or those holding up the mirror to 
certain well-defined moods have a 
great usefulness and purpose? I can- 
not emphasize too strongly this fact: 
That a composition which does not 
rely for its effect either on pure mel- 
ody, rhythmic vitality or mere tech- 
nical display must—if it is to be en- 
joyed by other than the musically 
elect—present in some degree the es- 
sential elements of program music; 
common sense indicates this truth, 
and experience doubly reassures us 
that it is a truth. When organists 
get firmly into their heads the fact 
that the average listener cannot and 
does not comprehend, enjoy or appre- 
ciate many of the so-called classics of 
organ literature, that such a listener 
requires aid to the enjoyment of mu- 
sic and that it is perfectly natural 
that he should require such aid. then 
—and only then—will the frequently 
discussed apathy to organ recitals 
cease to be a reality. 

There is no lack of confirmation to 
show that the public welcomes the 
inclusion of frankly programmatic 
music on organ recital programs; if I 
may be pardoned for referring to my 
own contributions in this line, T may 
say that in every case where organ- 
ists have been so kind as to favor me 
with newspaper reviews of recitals on 
which they have included one or other 
of my two suites in this style there 
has been distinct and emphatic men- 
tion of the enjoyment of the audience. 
The same undoubtedly is the experi- 
ence of other composers along the 
same line, and I mention my own 
works only because they are the only 
ones of which I—in the nature of 
things—have any authoritative infor- 
mation; the point is that program mu- 
sic has ample justification for existing 
because it supplies a need = and 
achieves a purpose. 

And moreover, I say: make no mis- 


take; things do not succeed unless _ 


there is a point of value about them 
somewhere! This is axiomatic. and 
applies to music, all arts and all hu- 
man endeavor. If music is to be a 
power in the lives of people it must 
be brought to them in terms they can 
understand and not in terms which 
someone would ram down. their 
throats. The public is much like unto 
a frisky and high-mettled animal: you 
may feed him sugar, and when he 
knows you you may feed him other 
food besides the sugar—although it 
is likely that you will have to continue 
feeding him some sugar to retain his 
friendship; but if you attempt to force 
him to eat what you think he should 
eat, it is auite possible that you will 
stay up all night trying to achieve 
your purpose. and in the end be 
obliged to include the friendship-pro- 
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ducing sugar! And we use sugar as | Nuys, Sibley Pease, Ernest Douglas; | 
an illustration because it is a subject | Walter F. Skeele, Morton F. Mason, 
of inherent worth, these days, despite | Percy Shaull-Hallett, Dr. Ross Har- 
its toothsomeness. | ris and Clarence Albert Tufts. 


Morton F. Mason proposed that a | 


And so it is be cause I see the pos- sment be starte at should cul- | J . h h 
| movement be started gel moi Hage o1n ft e t rong of 


sibilities for forming and cementing minate in Los Angeles | 

friends hips, for drawing together mu- a elas ; | 

ale tention cond tes finally i it municipal organ and he suggested | 
I cing’ a) that the initiative in this matter be | 

country in which music is recognized taken by the Southern California | up-to = ate t an 
as a vital fz j ge aes : se “| 
oe tal factor in life itself, which chapter of the American Guild of | 

use of program music can bring about, | Oyganists. While Mr Mason in no | 


that I believe firmly in the inherent : . 
i ee way disparaged the symphony orches- | t 
desirability, worth and usefulness of it tra as an institution he stated that ul ers an a Op 


in organ literature. There never lived the average. deficits of a season of 

a more far-seeing and astute musician symphony concerts were sufficient to 

than the late Theodore Thomas, and pay the cOdk Of aie excellcit concent 

: “ aka . ’ 1c te Ph, . 

_ pire oe i use of music | oryan; that, while the complete “in- 

ing during the many years | ctrument” of a symphony orchestra 

when he influenced the musical fabric had io he haunt cache ceded a nie 
ra) F i — 

t this country to a degree not ex | organ, once installed.» would be a per- 


ceedec : ) appl bein ccsapanlamne , : | 
led by any other one man; hapy ily | manent fixture, regardless of changing 
for the future of the organ in this ae eee the he enoaceme e | 
country many of our very finest con- | P&Tiormers; that the engagement of 
: ; . : the best of organ talent, capable of as 


cert players hz r r 
aes al gx’ ig? aaa air pre presenting the best of music, in tre- 
als¢ d ( co 8 Ss inadic ¢ ) 
8 : |} quently given recitals, would at most 


their work . bearing fruit in an in- | Ha Bit a feaciion of what a season of | 
creased public appreciation of the symphony concerts would cost. 
beauty, charm, grandeur and variety | Mme. Hesse Sprotte, followed by | 
: ? ( 
| 
| 
| 


of organ music hen se 
ied isan vat an bia fy ; Dr. Harris, headed a subscription to 
« ( ) Fine e 
, ang ‘ pe | further the project of a municipal | 
I believe that within the next dec- 
ade events will so shape the lve 
s shape themselves [Other A. G. O. News on Page 13.) 


that the organ will, in a much greater | ride tay Ree ahs We pee | ‘ce 
degree than even now is the case, | LETTER FROM DR. DIGGLE. The Metal That Has 
come into its own as a recital instru- Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 5, 1918.—Ed- | 
ment par excellence, and that when | itor of The Diapason. Dear Sir: I would | M d G d’’ 
refer Mr. Dunham to the choral works of | a e oo 


sufficient time has elapsed to enable + ee the” Cues, tea A 

> Mrs. each, Mr. Clough-Leighter, il- 
the formation of an adequate perspec- liam A. Fisher, William Berwald, Ed- 
tive it will be found that program | ward Shippen Barnes, Harvey B. Gaul, 
music has entered very largely into | Henry Hadley, Will C. Macfarlane, Le 
the consummation of that result. Roy M. Rile, Arthur Whiting, Hunting- 
. as ation of that resul ton R. Woodman. Mark Andrews, Edward 
Horsman, ete. 

Had the war hit the music world as it 
did the business world, and had all the 


present af the annual banquet of the | foreign music been done away with, 
Southern California chapter Monday we should all have found that there was 


a a lot of good American music, just as | 
evening, Jan. 7, at the Guild Hall of | the business world has found that Amer- | 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral. At the con- | iea can supply just as good stuff as used Y 
1 ee c » renaset - succeeding ; to come from abroad. 
clusion of the he t and ucceeding 4 In regard to the first part of his letter | 
short business meeting, Dean Colby | I would remind him of the remark of a 
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introduced George A. Mortimer of | well-known concert pianist a few weeks 
Pasadena as toastmaster. Speakers of | a80 When he said: “It is not the critic 
he evening included Tarost: fe Fie but the audience 

the evening included Jaroslaw de Z1e- Yours sincerel 

linski, Stanley Williams of Van 
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New Through Sleeper 
to Santa Barbara, Cal. | 


We have just placed a through Pullman 


standard sleeper between Chicago and Santa Barbara, Cal., 


on the renowned OVERLAND LIMITED. 
The OVERLAND LIMITED, as you know, 


is the fastest and only exclusively first class train between 
Chicago and San Francisco, and leaves Chicago from the 
Chicago & North Western Terminal on Madison Street every 
day at 7:00 p. m. 


You have the benefit of the excellent service 
of the OVERLAND LIMITED from Chicago to San Fraacisco, 


only 2'2 days en route; no extra fare San Francisco to 
Santa Barbara. 


Telephone Randolph 7800 


and let us tell you all about it, make your 
reservations and arrange the details of your 
Califorma trip 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
148 South Clark Street Chicago 














A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


ARE DEDICATED 
‘TO FIRESIDE HAPPINESS i 
TO HOURS OF BLESSED EASE” 


THE ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


A ANUAL GON THE CONSTRUCTION AND_ ARTISTIC 
AND ‘SC IENTIFIC TONAL APPOINTMENT OF ORGANS. 


BY GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF “THE ART OF ORGAN BUILDING,” BTC. 
SUBSCRIBER’S SPECIAL EDITION — $3.50 
(Price to be Advanced on Publication) 








Prospectus sent on application. Address the Author, 
201 North Ninth St., Newark, N. J. 
DODD, MEAD AND CO., Publishers, NEW YORK | 
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W. LYNNWOOD FARNAM i : 
‘ r fa] ~ j; prereed with varying aesigns, an 
PLAYS HIS NEW ORGAN | metal pipes are plaeed where their 

| colors can contrast with the wood- 
GREAT BOSTON INSTRUMENT | work so as to avoid monotony in the 
: } general scheme. These pipes are 

qe | grouped in tiers almost to the rafters 

Casavant Organ in Emmanuel Church | so that they serve as a crown to the 
One of the Largest, if Not the | whole organ. In the center of the 
Largest, in Any Religious Edi- } gallery the large stained glass win- 


- eee : dow is revealed through a perforated 
fice in the United States. | ncreen which, sweeping - on both 
er, sides, carries in canopied niches fig- 
One of the very largest. if not the | ures of angels singing or playing in- 
est. church organs in the United | struments. 





larg 
St s is that just dedicated in Em- | The instrument consists of three 
nanuel church, Newbury street. Bos complete orga a chancel organ of 
ton. It is. the work of Casavant | coventy speaking stops (3,991 pipes), a 
Brothers. The complete specification | gallery organ of sixty-two speaking 
of this great instrument was publis! ed | Stops (3,532 pipes) and a chapel or- 
in The Diapason in July, 1917 This gan of five stops (271 pipes), all 
church not only can lay claim now to | yjayed from the console in the chan- 
this fine organ, but possesses one of | 4)” either separately or in combina- 
the leading organists in the United | 455, Phe total number of pipes is 
States in W. Lynnwood Farnam. | = 04 ere are 137 speaking stops 
ledication of the organ, known as gu 4 which fourteen pedal stops are en- 
Anthony memorial, took plice Jan, 2!) rowed), sixty couplers and 
On Jan. 28 Mr. Far ve this pre four tremulants, making a total of 201 
gram: ” \nd | ney Shall eC His registers. The old Hutchings console 
Face" (from “Life”), Horace Wadham | sf Gxty stops has been utilized for 
Nicoll; Berceuse (A majo Viermes | the purpose of playing the chapel or- 
Poccata in D Dortar Bach, fm al chapel use—thirteen of its 
pi yVisation Caprice } nect Sixt! registers le ne CONNE ected for the pur- 
Symphony entire) \Widor: Les | ee: 
Heures Bourguignonnes Jacob; Toc. |" Phe chancel organ is, broadly 
‘ata in F minor, Krieger , speaking, of the English cathedral 
Lo we " mi war — | type, containing abundance of rich 
( nas ’ oundation tone and well-graded soft 
Fart . ake in flue registers voiced on low pressure 
: Introd \Hesgro (D | fo accompanying purposes The 
Wolstenholme; ( orale-Prel- greater part of the pipes of the old 
ide in F, Brahms; “Sur Monique.” | organ have been incorporated into the 
Couperin Great G minor Fugue, |] yew one. 
Bach; “My Heart Ever Faithful,” | _ : _ 
gach: Trio (G minor), Saint-Saens; 


Sketch in D_ flat, Schumann; “Matin House Organ for Curtis. 
Proveneal.” Bonnet The organ which the -Zolian Com- 

The Anthony Memorial Organ not | pany is installing in the home of 
only is remarkable for its tonal quali- | Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Cur- 
ties and general completeness but | tis Publishing Company, has been 
from the standpoint of architectural | nearly completed. The organ, which 
beauty it is a notable addition to the | was purchased through C. J. Heppe 
interior of a church already enriched | & Son, Philadelphia representatives 
by memorials and other gifts. The! of the -Eolian Company, will cost 
oak carving, which is highly sym- ! $75,000. It is one of the finest in any 
bolic, is made even more beautiful private residence in America. 
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BOSTON MUSIC CO.’S 


POPULAR ORGAN ALBUMS 


THE BED BAB, oo oo ee iciccedsccvcvess $1.50 


Twenty Pieces 
Contents:—Elgar, Salut d'Amour; Widor, Serenade; 
Schytte, Berceuse; Grey, Hymne Celéste; Faure, 
Rameaux; Gounod, Berceuse; Lachner, Marche Célébre; 








Svendsen, Romance; Ravina, Adoremus; Braga, Ser- 
enata; Wolstenholme, Question; Ascher, Contemplation; 
Schumann, Evening Song; Schubert, Military March (Op. 
51, No. 1); Lefebure-Wely, Romance Sans Paroles; 
Faulkes, Berceuse; Lemmens, Finale Grand Chorus (No. 
18); Tschaikowsky, Chant Sans Paroles; Merkel, Pas- 
torale; Rachmaninoff, Prélude. 


THE GREEN ALBUM... ........00cccceese $1.50 


Twenty Pieces 
Arensky, Prés de la mer; d’Evry, Au Soir; Goldmark, 
Bridal Song; Elgar, Gavotte in A; Lemmens, Fanfare; 





Goss-Custard, Evening Song; Wagner, Prelude to Loh- 
engrin; Shand, Meditation; Mendelssohn, Andante from 
Violin Concerto; Faulkes, Minuet and Trio; Schubert, 
Ave Maria; Gounod, Nazareth; Chauvet, Cloches du Soir, 
Andantino; Wagner, Tristan: Introduction of III. Act; 
Chopin, Polonaise in A; Spohr, Adagio; Moszkowski, 
Romance San Paroles; Liszt, Canzonetta; Widor, Al- 
legro Cantabile; Wagner, Pilgrims’ Chorus. 

The series consists of eight equally attractive volumes which will 
eM Sere MIp ON TRCIDUCOR 505.005 bssu visw.bs osc avelenen beanie y i ceaant $8.00 
Directory 19 containing 40 thematic illustrations of new organ pieces 
sent on request. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


26 West Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















The STEEL “ORGOBLO” 


is in a class by itself in that it is the only metal 
constructed, highly efficient, silent turbine organ 
blower on the market. Made by a concern of over 
twenty years’ -experience in the organ blowing 
specialty. Over 9,000 Orgoblos sold in the United 
States alone. Operating instruments from the small- 
“est reed organ to the largest high pressure pipe 
organ in the world. 
Send for New “Console” Catalogue No. 10 


The ORGAN POWER COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 410 Steinway Hall Building 
in charge of Mr. James Topp 
NEW YORK: Mr. Geo. W. Westerfield, 264 Virginia Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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MUSICAL OBSERVER 


AMERICA’S MOST INTERESTING MUSIC MONTHLY 


OU will do well to include a sub- 

scripton for the “Musical Ob- 
server” this year, as this really is the 
most interesting and modern music 
monthly published. 


It has fine representative depart- 
ments on the opera, concert stage, 
educational discussions, question and 
answer columns, and in every issue 
there are 20 large full sheet music 
size pages of standard piano solos, 
songs, violin solos, ete. The music in 
one issue alone is worth several times 
the subscription price for the entire 
year. 


If you wish to keep posted on mu- 
sic matters in general, if you wish to 
read fine articles by the best writers 
in the country, then subscribe for the 
“Musical Observer.” 


Single Copy 15c Eight Months $1.00 


MUSICAL OBSERVER Scvace NEW YORK 


Yearly $1.50 
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Western New York. 

With the coming of milder weather 
and the consequent easing up of the 
coal situation, the Western New York 
chapter. is making preparations for 
recitals during the remainder of the 
season. Definite dates have not been 
made at this writing, but within the 
next three months recitals will be 
given by Charles M. Courboin of 
Syracuse, W. Lynnwood Farnam of 
Boston and Edwin Arthur ‘Kraft of 
Cleveland. All three will be given on 
the new four-manual Casavant organ 
at the Central Presbyterian church, 
Rochester. 

On Feb. 4 members of the chapter 
were entertained as guests of William 
W. Chapin, Rochester, when a dem- 
onstration was given of the new 
Aeolian organ recently installed. 
Charles Murray, representative of the 
Aeolian company, exhibited the pos- 
sibilities of the instrument, which has 
four manuals, harp, chimes, percus- 
sion instruments and grand piano at- 
tachment. The main organ contains 
the swell, choir and solo. The anti 
phonal organ is in another part of 
the room and the sound radiates 
through a latticed floor. The echo 
organ is in the third story of the 
house. 

Chapter members are to be guests of 
one of the members, Donald S. Bar- 
rows, at Rochester on Monday eve- 
ning, March 4. 


Illinois. 

The chapter hz re a most interesting 
session on Feb. 4, when issues which 
had arisen with the council of the 
guild were discussed fully and freely. 
Since that meeting two by-laws which 
were opposed by members of the 
chapter have been repealed and the 
issues in question as a consequence 
have been removed, to the satisfac- 
tion of the chanter and to that of the 
entire guild. The meeting brought 
out one of the largest attendances on 
record at any Illinois chapter dinner. 
After a long debate the following res- 
olution, which was forwarded to the 
national headquarters, and which was 
presented by Rossetter G. Cole, was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Illinois chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists is 
unalterably opposed to the recently- 
enacted by-laws, and that while it 
wishes to go on record as affirming 
anew its loyalty to the ideals of the 

G. O., it must under the present 
circumstances reserve for itself full 
freedom of future action.” 

Mr. Cetsworth’s elaborate and com- 
prehensive resumé of the situation 
might almost be called a “brief,” so 
thoroughly had all the incidents been 
examined and related which led up to 
the present state of affairs. He was 
spokesman for a committee consisting 
of John Doane, as chairman; Allen 
Bogen and himself and began by 
speaking of the harmony of the com- 
mittee in the report. Mr. Cotsworth’s 
report was in part as follows: 

“The ‘trouble’ had its seeds in a cir- 
cular from the council last spring out- 
lining plans for a strictly guild paper 
as replacing certain accorded space 
in the New Music Review. The 
council is the ‘benign autocracy’ 
which directs and controls the entire 
membership of the guild from_ its 
home in New York. It has unlimited 
power and can do absolutely what it 
sees fit with that power. By-laws can 
be made and unmade by the council. 
A good working plan had been in 
operation for years by which metmber- 
ship dues of $3 were divided on what 
is now called the 50-50 basis-—-one- 
half being retained by the local chap- 
ter for operating expenses and the 
other half going to the treasury of 
the council. As part compensation 





for this half the official organ of the 
guild was to be sent each member. 
This organ had been the New Music 
Review. 

“The circular from the council 
hinted not at any marked change in 
the management of the Illinois Chap- 
ter’s affairs or serious inroads into 
the local treasury, but it did ask for 
an opinion from the chapter as to the 
advisability of founding the new 
paper. A canvass among the chapter's 
membership found such diverse views 
that the committee appointed to ex- 
press the opinion of the chapter re- 
ported back its inability to do so with 
knowledge and the whole matter was 
tabled. In the light of the present 
that action was a grave error, as it 
gave a silent assent rather than a 
negative. But the real feeling was 
largely good-natured  indifference— 
that one paper was as good as another 
so long as it supplied guild news 
and there was no serious change in 
the regular order of things. 

“But in the fall the general secre- 
tary in New York began bombarding 
the dean, secretary, executive com- 
inittee and ‘fellow members’ with re- 
quests, pleas and divers persuasions to 
make donations and contributions to- 
ward the initial expenses of the new 
guild offices and registration bureau 
and the founding of the paper. There 
were to be ‘new and expensive equip- 
ment,’ busy stenographers, and mime- 
ographs and aids for the unlearned in 
the mysteries of New York by which 
they should not try to buy the Liberty 
statue or run afoul the point of Cleo- 
patra’s needle.” 

The speaker read from the many 
circulars the accounts of what the new 
magazine would he and added: “The 
invariable tag was a request, very 
much like a demand, for subscrip- 
tions, advertisements, donations, etc., 
to aid in the new undertaking. Al- 
though these many advantages were 
painted alluringly, a notice finally 
came that unless a page in each num- 
ber was paid for ‘at once’ the ‘news 
from your chapter will be compressed 
as heretofore. The executive com- 
mittee finally voted $25 a year to 
cover this page and appointed the 
‘real live reporter with a typewriter’ 
to supply its monthly contents and 
thought its troubles over. 

“Not so, however. In November 
the council threw consternation into 
the halls of its friends by using its 
power to enact a by-law by which 
dues were made payable, in full, to the 
treasurer of the council in New York, 
who in turn would remit back to the 
local treasurer one-third of the same, 
or $1 per member. Furthermore, the 
dues became due in January instead of 
April of each year. Also, the mem- 
bers were ordered to pay their 1918 
dues in November or else they would 
be denied the new magazine issues for 
three months. It is to be borne in 
mind that dues were all paid to April, 
1918, and included subscription to the 
‘official organ of the guild.’ The New 
Music Review was to cease as that 
official organ on Jan. 1. But if mem- 
bers wanted guild news they would 
have to ‘come across’ with advance 
dues tive months before they were 
due. The guild had power to do this, 
but it was an arbitrary use of power, 
and aroused indignation and left a de- 
cidedly bad impression of the business 
acumen of the council. 

“The local chapter voted to with- 
hoid payment of dues so far in ad- 
vance and notified its out-of-town 
comrades to refuse to pay until April 
for the unexpired time of 1918. It also 
appointed the committee now report- 
ing to communicate with other chap- 
ters as to their attitude toward the ac- 
tion of the council in practically abol- 
ishing the office of local treasurer, 
crippling the ‘usual plans of develop- 
ment by curtailing the proportion of 
the dues reserved, and the tendency 
to center the controlling power of 
the guild more than ever in New 
York. With a membership of 112 the 
chapter had but $112 with which to 
carry on its affairs, of which $25 must 
be used to pay for a page in the maga- 
zine, leaving a net of $87 for local 
needs. The dues cannot be advanced 
by the local chapter. The council 
fixes these itself. The benign autoc- 
racy was forgetting its benignity and 
caring only for its ‘new and expen- 
sive’ wants. 

“A copy of the foregoing objections 
of the Illinois chapter had been un- 
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War is the great refiner—of nations; 
of institutions; of individuals. 
fire that no dross can withstand. The 
true metal comes out unscathed. What 
as essentially meritorious will survive. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGANS 


designed today 
any previous period to give the purchaser the 
utmost in real musical value and long sery- 
ice. Each proposal is made in the light of 
the best recent progress in design—musi- 
cally and mechanically. 
and materials and—methods 
was never so evident as today. 
competition does not compare as a test of 
efficiency with war conditions. 


We are offering instruments at prices which 
are advanced in a proportion insignificant 
compared to the current cost of materials. 
Our large stocks and our proximity to the 
great reservoirs of lumber 
rials account for this. 
railroads is a 


FACTORY: HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
C. S. LOSH, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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officially sent to the warden, who in a 
reply. also unofficial, to Dean Browne, 
declared the comp slaints to be uncalled 
for and not justified by facts, and in- 
sisted upon the good intentions and 
benignity of the council and asked if 
‘Hlinois could not have a little pa- 
tience and faith in the men at the head 
of the guild’ The answer is that 
there would be patience and faith if 
there had been a full revelation of 
intentions when the plan of oe 
the magazine was first broached. 
that time there was no statement pe 
revised by-laws taking away all 
‘state’s rights, no demand for more 
and more money, and no hint that ‘if 
you want your news to have space 
you must buy i 


Kansas Chapter. 

The following program under the 
direction of the Kansas Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists was 
given at Parsons Feb. 8 as part of the 
general program of the Kansas State 
Music Teachers’ Association: 

Variations de Concert, 
Alfred Hubach. 

“The Cry of Rachel,” Salter—Mrs. 
William Bunsen. 

“Sonata,” Op. 19. Piano and Violin, 
Sjoegren—Margaret Waste and Arch- 
ibald Olmstead. 

Scherzo and Finale, Fourth Sym- 
phony, Widor—Charles S. Skilton. 

“A Prayer at Dawn,” Baynon; “In- 
victus,” Huhn—Ernest L. Cox, Mrs. 
Utt at the piano. 

Prelude and Allegro (Violin), Pug- 
nani-Kreisler—George Keenan. 

“If I Were King of Ireland,” Fos- 
ter: “The Pretty Creature,” Wilson; 
“Pilgrim’s Song,” Tschaikowsky— 
Paul R. Utt, Mrs. Utt at the piano. 

Prelude and Fugue on Bach, Lizt— 
Daniel A. Hirschler. 

West Tennessee Chapter. 

The West Tennessee chapter met in 
the guild room on Thursday morning, 
Feb. 14, with Ernest F. Hawke, dean, 
presiding. The nominating commit- 
tee, with John B. Norton, chairman, 


Bonnet— 





presented the following names for the 
year commencing April 1: 
Dean—J. Paul Stalls. 
Sub-Dean—Mrs, FE. A. 
A. A. G. O 
Secretary—Miss Lucy Andrews. 
Treasurer—Miss Eunice Robertson. 
Registrar—Miss Belle S. Wade. 
Librarian—William H. Estes. 
Auditors—Mrs. Charles W. 
son and Mrs. Lunsford Mason. 
Executive Committee—Miss Eliza- 
beth Mosby, Miss Matilda Reid, Miss 
Fisher, Miss O'Callaghan, Miss Agnes 
rs Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. 
ny R. C. O., John B. Norton, F. A. 
A. R: c. O., Enoch T. Walton. 
se were elected by acclamation. 
The feature of the morning was a 
most excellent address by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Mosby on Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bastholdy. 
Owing to conservation of coal no 


Angier, Jr., 


Ander- 


further secitals will be given until 
April. The next meeting is to be held 
Thursday, March 

Maryland. 


The first of a series of five recitals 
to be given under the auspices of the 
Maryland chapter was played at Old 
St. Paul’s Feb. 20 by Alfred R. Wil- 
lard, dean of the chapter and organist 

of St. Paul’s. An unusually interest- 
ing program was arranged, including 
Mendelssohn’s Sixth Organ Sonata, 
the Adagio from Widor’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, Bonnet’s “Elfes,” the Chorale 
in B minor, by Franck: “In Spring- 
time,” Kinder: Serenade, Lemare; 
“From the Southland,” Gaul, and Fes- 
tival Toccata in C by Fletcher. These 
recitals are free to the public. 


New England Chapter. 

The annual dinner of the New Eng- 
land Chapter took place at the Hotel 
Brunswick, with about eighty New 
England organists present. After the 
dinner the guests went to Emmanuel 
church, where they were the guests of 
Lynnwood Farnam, and later inspect- 
ed the new organ in Emmanuel 
church. 
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With the ‘Movie’ Organist 


By Wesley Ray Burroughs 
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loneliness 


strains of camp fire and wigwam, and | 


the many different songs of hunting | 


and war dances peculiar to the vari- 
ous tribes. 

To the theater musician the sugges- 
tion of Indian scenes recalls the early 
davs of the films, when one and two- 
reel subjects of Indian dramas, where- 
in cabins were attacked and burned 
and the victims rescued at the elev- 
enth hour, were the order of the day. 
Manv of us recall with a smile these 
highly-exciting reels, and yet how 
many times the novel entertainment 
(at that time) was thoroughly en- 
joved even by the “grown up boys” 
and. of course, by our youngsters. It 
would be impracticable to provide a 
setting of this class of music entirely, 
as well as extremely monotonous, and 
it is 2 noticeable fact nowadays that 
the film producers judiciously select 
medium short scenes of this charac- 
ter, and intersperce them with scenes 
atmospherically different, thus giving 
variety, and at the same time keeping 
the theme of aboriginal music clearly 
in mind in the case of a five or six- 
recl feature. 

One of the best of this class was 
the Pallas film, “Her Own People” 
(Leonore Ulrich, star). a setting for 
which was given in the May, 1917, 
issue of The Diapason. In the first 
reel modern American music was se- 
lected until No. 4, T: People of the 
far west, when Friedemann’s “Wig- 
wam Dance” was used. Only six 
pieces of Indian music throughout the 
five reels were noted, proving that 
with a judicious selection the atmos- 
phere can be retained and yet the 
audience need not be surfeited with 
this alone. 

As to organ solos, one need hardly 
expect anything at all, yet Miller’s 
“Indian Legend” on Chippewa 
themes, recently published by Gray of 
New York, is a proof of the attention 
being given to the theater organist’s 
needs. An arrangement for organ ol 
Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water” has been published 
by White-Smith. The second theme 
(G minor) of Vincent’s “Oralaine” (J. 
Fischer) can be used and the fourth 
selection we know is Brewer's “In- 
dian Summer Sketch” (Schirmer). 
The great difficulty for the movie or- 
ganist in interpreting such music is 
the lack of the chief Indian character- 
istic—the tom-tom. Although we 
prefer this effect to be obtained by 
the orchestra drummer the organist 
will find that with the use of repeated 
fifths, preferably in C minor, and also 
the use of the diatonic minor mode, 
he will i in getting the local 
color. 

As we turn to piano solos, we find 
more material from witich to choose. 


assist in 
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Friedemann’s “Sun (P. -or 
Acc.) is an example o just 
mentioned, and is excellent for ot 
chestra or organist s “An In 
dian Tale” is fine, with a melodious 
F major part, and we believe but little 
played; MacDowell’s “From an In- 
dian Lodge” (No. 5 of 


idea 





Woodland 
Sketches), his “Indian Idyll” (No. 6 
of New England Idylls), and Gilbert’s 
“Five Indian S * (Gray, New 
York) are-of the higher class of In- 
An exquisite and dainty 
number is “Wah-Wah-Tay-See” 
(“Little Firefly”) by Cadman, pub 
lished by White-Smith. 

In the  semi-popular 
“Moonlight” and “Indian 
by Moret and “Rainbow” by Wenrich 

Coming to the piano accompani- 
ments we naturally find the greatest 


Scenes’ 


dian music 


style are 


choice of all. Herbert’s “Indian Inter 
nezzo,” Moret’s “Silver Heels,” 
Wheelock’s “Suite Aboriginal” and 
Lake’s “Ti summicr Suite’ are all 





are numerous In 
dian war dances by various 
s. One suite we have seen recently 
under this heading is “Four In- 
ove Lyrics,” | 


coOmpos- 








dian [| by Finden, but the 


title is misleading. It is an East In- 
dian suite and Oriental throughout. 


the title is a misnomer. 

will take note of 
numbers: “Deer Dance” 
and “War Dance.” by an American 
organist, noted under new photo-play 
list: 
ORGAN SOLOS. 


Legend,’ Miller (Gray) 


therefore 
The reader 
idditional 


twe 





“From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Cadman (White-Smith) 

“Oralaine,”’ Vincent (J. Fischer) 

“Indian Summer Sketch,” Brewer 


(Schirmer). 
PIANO SOLOS. 
“An Indian Tale.’ Loewe (Millet). 
“The Sun Dance,’ Friedemann. 
“Wah-Wah-Tay-See” (Little 
Cadman (White-Smith). 
“Five Indian Scenes” 


Firefly), 


(illustrated), Gil- 


bert (Gray). 1. By the Arrow. 2. The 
Night Seout. 3. In the Kootenai Coun- 
try. 4. Signal Fire to the Mountain God. 


5. On the Jocko. 

“From an Indian Todge,” MacDowell 
(Schmidt). (No. 5, Woodland Sketches.) 

“Indian Idyll,’’ MacDowell. (No. 6, New 
England Idylls.) 

“An Indian Camp,” A. Lange. 

“Indian Love Song,” A. Lange. 

“Moonlight,” Moret. 

“Indian Dance,’’ Browne (J. Fischer). 

“Zephyr,” Trinkhaus. 

“Dirge,” from Indian Suite, 
MacDowell (Breitkopf & Hiirtel). 

“Indian Summer,”’ Moret. 

“Rainhow,”’ Wenrich. 

“Red Man,’ Longboat. 

“Golden Rod,’ Metcalfe. 

“Lunita,”’ Loraine. 

“Minnehaha,” Losey. 

PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS. 
(Orchestra. 

“Legende Indienne,"”’ Baron (Schirmer.) 

“Indian Love Theme,’’ Winkler (C 
Fischer). 

“Indian Intermezzo,” Herbert. 

“Sun Dance.” Friedemann. 

“Wigwam Dance,’ Friedemann 

“Suite Aboriginal,”’ Wheelock i: 
Fischer). 1. Morning on the Plains. 2. 
The Lovers. 3. Dance of the Red Man. 

“Indian Summer Suite.” Lake (C. 
Fischer). 1. Dawn. 2. Dance of the 
Pumpkins. 8. Love Song. At Twilight. 

“Ramona Intermezzo,’’ Johnson. 

“Indian Dance,” Kisewetter. 

“Indian War Song,’ Smith. 

“Indian War Dance,” Smith. 

“Indian War Dance.”’ Rellstedt. 

“Indian Serenade,” King. 

“Flaming Arrow.” Losey. 

“Silver Heels.”” Mcret (Remick). 

“Taughing Water.’’ Hager (Bloom). 

“Driftwood.’’ Cobb (Jacobs). 

“Desert Suite.”” H. Grunn. 1. 
rise. 2. Choya Dance. 3. On the 
Mirage. 5. Oasis. 

“Sleeny Hollow.”’ Allen (Jacobs). 
“At Sunrise,’’ Bratton (Witmark) 
“An Indian Melody.” Bucalessy. 
“Tomahawk Dance.’’ Hermann. 
“Sealp Dance” and ‘Tove Song.” 
“Nekavah,” Gruenwald (Ditson). 
“The Warrior's Return,” Kucken 
Fischer). 

“American Suite,” Thurban (Hawkes). 
“Two Indian Dances,"’ Skilton Cc, 
Fischer. 1. Deer Dance. 2. War Dance. 
SONGS. 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka" (Indian 

Love Song), Lieurance (Presser) 

Four Songs of the American Indian 
Arr. by Rimboni (Schirmer). 1. Son of 
the Sun Dance (Sioux). 2. My Tover Has 
Denarted (Chippewa) 2. Red Dav 
(Sioux). 4. Song of the Trees (Chippe- 
wa). 


Op. 48, 





At Sun- 
Mesa. 


~ 


Lake 


(Cc. 


MUSICAL SETTING FOR THE FRENCH 
DRAMA, “DU BARRY.” Theda Bara, 
Star. Fox Film. 

Reel 1—(1) “Reve Charmant" (0. S.) 
bv de Lille until (2) Long live the King 
“March from Queen of Sheha” (0. S) 
hv Gounod until (2) Find that girl 





nade Coquette’ (Acc.) by ar 
mntil (4) Just a little supner “Gavotte 
de Louis XV" bv Lee until (5) An an- 


nointment with the king. “Pourquoi by 
Latour to end of reel 

Reel 2—(6) D: King and Jeanne Se- 
(Ace.) hy Herbert un- 
til (7) reign of Mme. DuBarry. 
“Mignardaise”’ (Acc.) by Lack 


Reel 2—Continue above until (8) Is he 


Summer” 


handsome ‘Demoiselle Chic’’ (Aec.) by 
Fletcher until (2) The day of her triumph. 





Improvise short wriumphal march, fol- 
wed by (10) Agitato (as coach is at- 
ick ec then back to mareb) until (11) 


Id: Jeanne enters royal chamber. “Ber- 
‘euse’’ CO. S.) by Delbruck, 
First T: | saw this fellow. 
ceuse until (12) Make 
“Gavotte Intermezzo” (P.) 
until (18) For the 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Saint-Saens, until (14): Du- 
“Andantino” (O. S.) by 
(15) At midnight while Du 
Larry waits Mysterioso until «16) DD 
Strugele and De Brissac shot Agitato 
until (17) Jeanne hides De Brissae in her 
hed. “Meditation” (Ace.) by Drumm, 
Reel 5—Continue above until (18) 
while Jean (Féte) ‘“Papillonette’’ (P.) by 
Michel until (19) DD: Close of children’s 
dance. Lmprovise to end of ree 

Reel 6—T: With mortal illness. (20) 
Adagio (‘Sonata Pathetique’’) by Bee- 
thoven until (21) Time brings another 
age. (French Revolution.) ‘Romantic 
Overture’ (Acc.) by Keler Bela (battle) 
until (22) While Jeanne knows love. Play 





n 
Sone 
Voice, hy 
enters 


Chauvet until 





Andante from same Overture until (23) 
ID: De Brissae and mob arrest Jeanne 
Return to Allegro (pp. to ff Ace. at aec- 
tion) until (24) Jeanne in court. T: This 
wanton mistress. ‘“‘Extase’ (Ace.) by 
Ganne 

Reel 7T—Continue above (twice) until 
(25) D: Aiarm gun is fired. (Jeanne and 
De Brissaec seek to escape). Agitato until 
(26) Mob takes Jeanne to guillotine (T: 
Tam afraid). “The last good-bye” ( Ace.) 
by Moretti to the end 

NEW PHOTO-PLAY MUSIC. 
DRAMATIC: (Published by Carl Fisch- 


er, New York.) 

A valuable installment of new numbers 
from the Fischer firm, who publish a 
creat many accompaniments exceedingly 
useful to movie organists. 

“Adoration,”’ Borowski (No. 1852). Bor- 
owski’s Adoration is familiar to most mu- 


sicians as a violin solo, and later as a 
transeription for organ solo This is a 
splendid arrangement for orchestra. The 


minor section of this number. as well as 
the plaintive melody, makes it especially 
valuable for dramatie pietures 


“Rroken Melody.” by Van Biene (No 
1774). This is a recent publication, con- 
taining an effective organ nart \ pre- 
lude in F sharp minor with woodwind 


and clarinet passages leads into the main 
theme in D major for viola. which is of a 
nathetic character. An Adagio and Agi- 
tato episode occurs and the TD major 
theme returns to close the composition. 

Both these pieces are classified as dra- 
matic numbers and admit of very effec- 
tive organ transcription by a clever or- 
ganist 

AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC 

Two Indian dances: ‘‘Deer Dance’ and 
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“War Dance,’ by Charles S. Skilton (No. 
1865). 

The first of this pair of dances is a part 
of the annual memorial service of the 
itogue River Indians of Oregon for those 
who have passed away. <A cross rhythm 
of two-four against three-four measure 
gives a curious bit of primitive ensem- 
ble. The dancers pass in and out of the 
company, who stand in a_ semi-circle, 
imitating the hunter pursuing the deer, 
and symbolic of those who are now in 
the “happy hunting ground.” 

The second dance is a harsh, barbaric 
dance of Cheyenne origin. Mr. Skilton is 
an American organist. Both numbers 
are scored for small and grand orchestra. 


The organist will find all necessary cues 
in the accompaniment part. 

MUSIC FOR GENERAL USE (Pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, New York). 


Galaxy No. 110. “Valse Ballet in D,” 
by Jules Granier. A delightful, sparkling 
concert number full of buoyancy and rich 
in harmonic progressions. Granier will be 
remembered by organists as the composer 
of the famous Haster song, ‘‘Hosanna.” 
Opening with a piquant theme in D ma- 
jor, the Valse Lente continues with a sec- 
ond subject in A, and through a series 
of modulatory measures back to the first 
theme. A beautiful piu lento in B flat for 
‘cello and organ follows, after which the 
original melody is heard again—animato 
et crescendo—and as the tonie key is 
reached the composer makes use of the 
“drone bass,’ together with a recollection 
of both themes to bring to a close one 
of the finest numbers for orchestra or 
the movie organist we have seen in many 
Suggested for bright, joyful 





a day 


scenes 


Galaxy No, 111 “Melancolie,”” Gra- 
nier “Canzonetta,” R. Hammer. Two 
numbers, both of which are gems of 
composition, and invaluable in’ screen 





work. The Melancolie opens with a six- 
teen-measure prelude of strings, after 
which the vie dorchestre have the 


theme accompanied by arpeggiatic chords 





(harp effect on organ); a short poco ani- 
mato leads through TD) major, followed 
by the theme—stringendo—with sugges- 
tions of the theme in [I flat. A number 


for quiet, pathetic 
scenes 


desired 
dramatic 


greatly to be 
or even light, 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Ithaca, N. Y¥.—The list of clas- 
numbers has been nearly 
have several other di- 
musie for college and 
These will follow in 


©. Bi, 
sified Oriental 
completed, as 
visions, including 
hunting scenes, ete. 
the next few months. 

‘Inquirer.’ —We have received an im- 
mense supply of new photo-play music 
from various publishers, but there is not 
sufficient st » to include the list in any 
one month's issue. 
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BY HAROLD V. MILLIGAN. 


“In the End of the Sabbath,” by 
Arthur B. Targett; published by the 
H. W. Gray Company. 

“Come Ye Faithful, Raise the 
Strain,” by William R. Spence, and 
“Thanks Be to God,” by F. W. Pease; 
published by the Arthur P. Schmidt 
Company, Boston. 

Three melodious and easy Easte1 
anthems. The Targett composition 
has an unusual amount of variety, be- 
ginning with recitative for bass, re- 
counting the familiar narrative of 
Easter morning, as given by Saint 
Mathew, after which the tenor has a 
lyric passage with the words of the 
Angel, “Fear not ye, for I know that 
ye seek Jesus.” This in turn is fol- 
lowed by a duet for soprano and alto, 
from which point the chorus, in four 
parts, takes up the strain and brings 
the composition to a bright and tune- 
ful close. 

The two anthems from the Schmidt 
Company are simpler in construction. 
“Come Ye Faithful” contains a duet 
which may be sung by soprano and 
alto soloists or by all the sopranos 
and altos. “Thanks Be to God” is a 
solo (for low voice) and chorus from 
the Easter cantata, ‘From Cross to 
Crown,” previously reviewed in these 
columns. . 

“QO Fount of Love,” \. W. Wil- 
son, published by the W. Gray 
Company. 

I specially suitable for Lent is this 
anthem for four voices, founded, as it 
is, upon the melody of the Passion 
Hymn, “O Sacred Head.” The part- 
writing throughout is of great purity 
and expressiveness, to be sung with- 
out accompaniment 

The same publisher also 
this time four hymn-tunes 
separately, for congregational 
choir use. “Hush! For Amid 
Tears” is a beautiful hymn for a 
memorial service, the music by Sir 
Hubert Parry; “The — Childre n’s 
Friend,’ music by George Shinn, is, 
obviously, for Sunday school use or 
the services of children’s day. There 
are also two hymns by Alfred J. Gen- 
try, each published separately on 
cardboard—“As Pants the Hart’ and 
“Art Thou Weary’—and each provid- 
ed, for the sake of variety, with two 
harmonizations, 


by 
H 


issues at 
published 

or 
Our 


“Funeral March in B flat minor,’ 
by Lucien G. Chaffin. 

“Vision Fugitive,” by Frederick 
Stevenson. 

Published by Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Chaffin is a skilled workman 


and his Funeral March is a credit to 
him. It is simple in outline, as such 
a composition should be. Mr. Stev- 
enson is better known as a composer 
for the choir than for the organ. His 
“Vision Fugitive,” which is described 
as a “Chanson Pathetique,” is a cello- 
like melody of considerable expres- 
siveness. One cannot help wondering 
if it would not be even more expres- 
sive when sung by the violoncello 
than by the comparatively mechanical 
and inexpressive organ. 


“The Lord of Life,” by lfred 
Wooler. 
“God Hath Sent His Angels,” by J. 


Lamont Galbraith. 


Published by the Arthur P. Schmidt 


Company. 

Easter is the occasion for these 
two compositions, the first a solo, the 
second a duet for a high and low 


voice. Easter duets are comparative> 
ly rare and Mr. Galbraith, who has 
some unusually good anthems already 
to his credit, has written a simple and 
effective one. Alfred Wooler is an- 
other composer whose work is too 
well known to require any analysis 
at this time. 

“Morning Ser- 
Lemare. 

H. Alexander 


“Clair de Lune” and 
enade,” by Edwin H. 

“Epithalamium,” by 
Matthews. 


—_ 1] 5— 


“Serenade,’ 


* by Will C. 


Meditation,’ by George Drumm. 
Finale from “Symphonie Pathe- 
tique,” Tschaikowsky, transcribed | 


Adams. 
Inc. 


for organ by Leonard 
Published by G. Schirmer, 
The Schirmer presses have 
busy with organ music of late. Among 
the new pieces just issued are two by 


Edwin H. Lemare, at present the city | 
Le- | 


is not less successful as a com- | 


organist of San Francisco.. Mr. 
mare 
poser than as a concert organist; few 
organists are without his Andantino 
in D flat, a very useful piece although 
among the least important of his 
writings. The two new pieces 
his pen are numbered Opus 104 and 
105. a the “Clair de Lune” he delves 
into the mysterious and shadowy 
realms of ultra-modern harmony, pro- 
ducing therein the elusive and shim- 
mering effect of moonlight; the sec- 
ond theme of this composition is of 
warmer, more human character, quite 
romantic in flavor, and the two 
themes, with the addition of other 
material, are worked up into a most 
interesting mood-picture. E specially 
effective use is made of the string 
tones of the modern organ, together 
with soft flutes. Only one fortissimo 
is indicated in the composition, and 
there the composer has expressed the 
desire that it be made up entirely of 
powerful string-tone, without the ad- 


dition of diapasons or heavy reeds; 
to accomplish this, of course, a mod- 
ern organ is necessary. 

The “Morning Serenade” is not 


so ambitious an effort as the 
“Clair de Lune;” it is much simpler 
in outline and will be much more 
easily grasped by both executant and 
listener. It is one of those light and 
graceful pieces that Englishmen wrote 
so fluently before the war, of about 
the calibre of Hollins’ “Spring Song.” 

“Serenade” 
organist, located at the opposite end 
of the continent to Mr. Lemare. It 
is principally concerned with the pre- 
sentation of a triste but graceful mel- 
ody with a somewhat more fervent 
middle section. It interesting to 
note that the composer has indicated 
that the melody be played by swell 
viole celeste, accompanied by 8 and | 
4-foot flutes on the choir: on most 
organs this would result in the melody 


nearly 


is 





Two magnificent recital num- 


the 
leading or- 


bers and performed with 
greatest success by 
ganists of the country. 
KEEP THE HOME FIRES 
BURNING 
Ivor Novello 
Arranged for Organ Solo 
by Gatty Sellars 
THE PERFECT MELODY 
by Geoffrey O’Hara 
Arranged for Organ Solo 
by Gatty Sellars 


40 Cents Net Cash Each 


Published by 
CHAPPELL & CO., LTD. 


41 East 34th Street 
New York 


347 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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been | 
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is by another municipal | 
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| being submerged by the accompani 
| ment. The majority of organists are 
| forced to tely on the patient oboe 
| for the elucidation of plaintive melo- 
| dies. 

The “Epithalamium” of Alexander 
| Matthews is, as the name indicates, 
| a bright and joyous piece for a fes- 
| tive occasion. It is easy to play and 
| will be found useful and effective. 

| The last movement of Tschaikow- 
| sky’s most popular symphony, the 
| Sixth, commonly known as “Pathe- 
| tique,” has appeared on organ recital 
| programs before this, but we do not 
| remember ever having seen it written 
out in an organ arrangement. In this 
day, when the orchestral possibilities 
of organ tone have been generally ex- 
ploited, such a piece is a real addition 
to organ literature. The present ver- 
sion, as arranged for the organ by 
Leonard Adams, is one of the best 
pieces of transcribing we have seen in 
along time. The transcriber has been 
especially successful in bringing out 
the inner voices, a matter which lies 
within the peculiar province of the or- 
gan. In presenting such a composition 
as this, itis taken for granted that the 
organ must be a sufficiently large and 
modern one, with great variety of 
tonal color; in addition to the techni- 
cal difficulties, the organist will find 
that the intellectual and emotional de- 
mands of the music require the best 
that he can give. 

The “Meditation” of George 
Drumm, as arranged for the organ by 
Edward Shippen Barnes, however, 
will not tax either organist or audi- 
ence; it is of very slight texture, but is 
enelodious and pleasing and no doubt 
will be welcomed by those of the 
brethren who devote their talents to 
elevating the movies. 





Blood,” 


“The Precious by Robert 
| W. Wilkes. : 
| “Something for Thee,” by John 
| Burnham. : 
| Published by G. Schirmer. 
| In addition to the organ pieces 
| mentioned, the house of Schirmer is- 
| sues iwo songs for church use. After 
the manner of sacred solos, they are 





Kinetic 
Blowers 


THE DIAPASON 
of the utmost simplicity, singable mel- 
odies in verse form with some at- 
tempt at variety in the accompani- 
ment. Both are published in one key 
only, for high voice. 

Lenten Cantatas at Trinity. 
Each Sunday afternoon in Lent at 


4:30 the Trinity church choir in Chi- 
cago will sing a Lenten cantata. For 
the Sundays in March Buck’s “Story 
of the Cross,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” 
Haydn's “Passion Music,” and Wil- 
liam’s “Last Night at Bethany” are 
scheduled and Good Friday evening 
Gaul’s “Passion Music.” Irving C. 
Hancock is organist and choirmaster 
and the choir consists of fifty men and 
boys. 


The Henry B. Roney scholarship 
the children’s vocal department of 
Chicago Musical College has been 
by Miss Marjorie Pollock in the 
department and by Harold Fidler 
boys’ department. Miss Pollock 
member of the Robert Morris 
Master Fidler of the Stewart school. 
There was a large number of competi- 
tors for the scholarship and Mr. Roney 
reports that the quality of the voices was 
exceptionally good 


in 
the 
won 
girls’ 
in the 
is a 
school; 











The 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Published on the 15th of Each 


onth 


9 cents per copy. $1.25 per annum. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


which for a quarter of a century has 
rendered its expert service not only to 
all interested in Worship, Music for the 
Organ and Choirs, but also to Organists, 
Choirmasters, Choristers and Clergymen 
of reputation and influence. 
Subscribe—then see and know that 
this publication fulfills its purpose 
of encouraging the disappointed 
worker, of educating the enthusias- 
tic student, of stimulating choristers 
to greater exertions besides eleva- 
ting and dignifying both the offices 
and the persons who hold them. 


You pay for subscription in advance; you 
get magazine, post free, direct from the 
Publishing Office. 


18 Berners Street, W. 1, London, England 























organ by any 


quotation. 


6037 Baltimore Anema 


Room 828, 41 Park Row 
1444. Monadnock Block 





Room 11, 12 Pearl Street 


A Kinetic Organ Blower 


Send organ specification 


is 


as much to the organ as the 


organ is to the church. 


| It is easily applied to any 


mechanic. 


fon 


KINETIC ENGINEERING CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


o> ud NEW YORK 
Bee <a CHICAGO 
i. BOSTON 
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Alfred Mathers 
Church Organ 
Company 


Yineinnati, O., Feb. 3, 1916. 
fhe Alfred Mathers Church Organ 
Co., Worth St., Cincinnati, O 
Gentle men: It gives me ples asure 





to transmit to you the following 
resolution passed by hag Vestry 
Grace Episcopal Chu Avondale 
at its regular meeti n g on Jar uary 
25, 1916. 


RESOLVED, THAT the Vestry, 
on behalf of the Rector, Choirmas- 
ter and Congregation of Grace 
Episcopal Church, Avondale, tender 
to the Alfred Mathers Church Or- 
gan Company its appreciation of 
the new Electric, divided Cathedral 
organ recently installed, which has 
completely fulfilled the expecta- 
tions of the Congregation, as well 
as the romises of the Alfred 
Mathers Company, which company 
has fully carried out its contract 
The uniform courtesy and liberal 
spirit manifested at all times by 
Mr. Alfred Mathers in fulfilling this 
contract has added very consider- 
ably to our satisfaction. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) STUART R. MILLER, 
Secretary. 


Here are some of our present or- 
gan contracts for CINCINNATI, 
alone: 

Francis De Sales Roman 
Cathonie Church, Walnut Hills. 

Church of the Epiphany (Epis- 
copal), Walnut Hills. 

t. Mark’s Roman Catholic, Ev- 
anston. 

First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Avond 

First Holland Reformed Christian 
Church, Vine St. 

— Hill Masonic Lodge, Price 

iil, 


Sample Specifications Gladly Fur- 
nished on Application. 





ORGAN TUNING, 
REBUILDING AND 
REPAIRING 


We will not undertake a contract 
unless we can guarantee results. 
Our best recommendation is our 
willingness to refer you to our 
past patrons, every one of whom 
is enthusiastic in their praise of 
our work. 


Organ Blowers--- 
“THE ORGOBLO” 


The superiority of our blowing 
plant and our reputation for the 
best werk are indisputably dem- 
onstrated in every installation 
we make. We carry blowers in 
all sizes both for reed and pipe 
organs. 


” JAMES TOPP 


410-64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Phone Harrison 1340 














Wirsching & Company 
Organ Builders 











ORGAN MUSIC 


Not difficult for Church or Teaching Pur- 
poses or Recital Work. 
Devotional in character. 
i—Forget Me Not, Macbeth, $0.50 
2—Romanza, Gounod, - -50 
3—Invocation, Andre +30 
4—Nearer, My God es Thee, ; Mason, oe 


5—Gavotte and Mussette, Bach, 
6— Reverie = cs © Baldwin 5 


7—Meditation, - Baldwin .50 
8—At the Cloister Gate, = Baldwin .40 
9—Impromptu, - Baldwin .60 
10—Consolation, - = Baldwin .60 
11—King Dream and His Love, aa 
ruber, ° ° 
12—Adoration, Lemme ens, ~ 75 
13—Cradle Song, Gottschalk, 60 
14—Prelude, Weber, - 40 
15—Intermezzo, Mozart, - -50 


Seud all remittances by Post Office Order to 
BALDWIN MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


| 5527 15th Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 





| Denison Brothers J. W. HEATON 


DEEP RIVER, CONN. Church Organ Tuner 


Ivory or Celluloid Organ Stop - 
Knobs and Keys. poe and 1859 HOWE STREET 
Plain Tablets. Pistons and Stems Phone Lincoln CHICAGO 


| Established in 1877 

















J. FRANK FRYSINGER, ARTHUR DAVIS, F.R.C.O., F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 








Concert Organist. Organist and d Master “ the Cherteters 
F - hris urc’ 
Write for Circulars and Terms. - sa Louis, Mo. 
. ‘ 5 rgan ecitals and Instruction 
University School of Music, Special correspondence ——— _™ G.oO. 
P Examinations. Add 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo, 

















GOWNS for Organist, 








Bert E. Williams, A. A. G. O. me aa o Gee 
ORGAN ARCHITECT and aaa. a 
. ate Bureau of Academic 
Organist—Scottish Rite M ic Bodies, 
Sao ie a Costume. 
Organist—Stillman Theatre, COTRELL & LEONARD, Albany, N.Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















EDMUND SERENO ENDER, 
Organist and Choirmaster, Gethsem- 





JUDSON W. MATHER, ane Church, Organist Jewish 
Mus. Bac., A. A. G. O. ; Reform Temple. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Plymouth | Official Organist for the Apollo Cub. 
Church, Seattle. Recitals, Instruction. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


CHARLES E, CLEMENS, 
Mus. Doc. (Hon. W. R. U.) 
Professor of Music, Western 


GEORGE Kk: || Reserve University. Organist 
DAY : 








HENRY Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church 
CONCERT ORGANIST . and Florence Harkness Memorial 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilmington, Del. Organ Recitals. Instruction. 
4617 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. 














The Bennett 
Organ Co. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Builders of the highest grade 


Pipe Organs 


for 
CHURCHES 
CONCERT HALLS 
AND RESIDENCES 


With or without our selfplaying 
solo attachment 
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Tellers-Sommerhof Organ Co. 


ERIE, PENNA. 


Incorporated Established 1906 
Builders of 
Electric and 
Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs 


for Churches, Halls, Residences & Theaters 








DR. WILLIAM C.CARL 


1 TEACHES THE 


French Method 
Organ Playing 


AT THE 


Guilmant Organ School 


Send for Catalog 











Winter Term January 8th 


44 West lath St. 
NEW YORK CITY 














mae HERBERT E. HYDE 


Concert Organist 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church 


and 
American Conservatory 
Chicago, III. 











Effective 
Service 





| 











& > 


. J. Schantz, Sons 
C Orrville, O. 














PIPE ORGANS 
ai CORRESPONDENCE repeated 
Are Noted for EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, Concert Organist 
Reliability The Schaefer Organ Will be on tour in the West from ater nino 10 to March 18. For open 
and... dates and terms address correspondence to 


Schaefer organs are noted for 
their tonal qualities and zen- 
eral durability. 

Tubular and electro pnuematic 
action. 


B. Schaefer & Sons Co. 


Schleisingerville, Wis. 
Established 1875 





1920 Hillcrest, Hollywood, Cal. 








A. G. O. EXAMINATIONS 


Coaching by Correspondence 
FRANK WRIGHT, MUS. BAC. 





46 Grace Court Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— 











L 
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TUFTS BUSY IN LOS ANGELES 


Well-Known Organist Plays Recitals 
at Trinity Auditorium. 

Clarence Albert Tufts, the concert 
organist, who is now at Los Angeles, 

Cal., has made a splendid impression 
on musicians there and is receiving a 
number of excellent engagements, 
both in theater and church work. He 
is now playing the large Wurlitzer or- 
gan in the new Graumann theater. At 
Trinity Auditorium Mr. Tufts gave a 
recital Jan. 6 which received most 
favorable reviews from the Los An- 
geles musical critics. His program on 
this occasion was: Toceata in 
minor, Callaerts; Gavotte in E major 
from Sixth Sonata, Bach; Musette en 
Rondeau, Rameau; “At Sunset” Noc- 
turne, Brewer; “Ballet Valse” (Les 
Millions d’Arlequin), Drigo; “The 
Youth” (Norwegian Folk-Song), ar- 
ranged; “Shoen Rosmain,” Viennese 
valse (arr.), Kreisler; Cortege in FE 
Hat, Debussy. 

Jan. 27 Mr. Tufts gave another re- 
cital at Trinity Auditorium, playing: 
Overture, “Marriage of Figaro,” Mo- 
zart; March, Georgian, Guilmant; 
Prelude to “Faust, ’ Gounod; Canzon- 
etta in B Flat, Scammell; “Amaryllis” 


(Gavotte), Ghys; Cantilena in D, 
Mi athews; march from the Pfingst 
Cantata, Bach, 





Homer F. Whitford, F. A. G. O., has 
enlisted as a first-class musician in the 
Forty-sixth Infantry Band, now sta- 
tioned at Camp Taylor, Ky. He is play- 
ing the horn and expects to act as as- 
sistant director. The 
of clean-cut young 
recognized as one 
army. 


band is coniposed 
Americans, and is 
of the best in the 





SOLDER___| Standard Rolling Mills, Inc. 


BAR & WIRE! 363 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
SUPERIOR METALS | Britannia and Stamping Metals, 
. Block Tin Pipe, Sheet Block 
for High Speed | Tin, Casting Metals, Tubing 
and Heavy Pressure | for Organs eer 
Bearings ane Piano as? Ley 
ayers, 
ALLOYS Music En- 


Compounded Accord- | gravers’ 
ing to Specifications | Plates 
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LOUIS R. FLINT §)| 44444444444444444444444 
Organist 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Recitals Instruction | 


First Congregational Church 
New Grand Central Theatre 








Felix F. Schoenstein 


& Sons 


Pipe Organ 
Experts 
Est. 1877 


Let us erect 
your organs in 


the far West. 





2306 Bryant Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 

















WILLIAM LINDEN 


Theatre and Church Organ 
Tuning and Repairing 
Maintenance of Pipe Organs 
Phone Diversey 2654 
1637 Vine Street, CHICAGO 
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LAZARUS 


A new Cantata for chorus 





of mixed voices with solos 
for Soprano, Alto, Tenor 
and Bass with Piano or 


Organ accompaniment by 


CLARENCE R. KAULL 
Price 50 Cents 


A well written and generally us- 
able cantata of more than usual 
interest. Simplicity is one of its 


chief commendations, yet withal 
it is lifted so well out of the com- 
monplace as to make it attractive 
even to the musically trained. A 
cantata of really unusual merit for 
a work so simple in construction. 
It is certain to appeal to the aver- 
age choir. For Easter or general 


wse. 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 


Publishers 
































Edwin B. Hedges 


Manufacturer 
Orean Pipes 


Highest Grade of 
REED and FLUE PIPES 
ARTISTIC EXCELLENCE 
in VOICING 


Westfield, 





Mass. 














Jerome B, Meyer & Sons 
QUALITY 
IN ORGAN PIPES 


125 Austin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















AUG. A. KLANN 


Manufacturer of All Kinds of 


Magnets for Organs 


Special Magnets for Unit Organ 
BASIC, VIRGINIA 














64 E. Van Buren St. CHICAGO 
$44449449944 
yp yX + yX a+ 
¥*  . vy  e 
444444444444 

















The Diapason telephone number is 
Harrison 3149. Call up to give us 
news or to place advertising. If 
there is anything The Diapason can 


asT SUPPLYaEan 


aNUFACTURERS 
























































do for you get the office on the wire. 

















PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
SOUTH HAVEN, MICH. 


MAIN FACTORY AT ST. HYACINTHE, P. Q. 


Builders of the Organs in St. Paul’s Anglican 
Church, Toronto; St. George’s Church, Montreal; 
Metropolitan Methodist Church, Victoria, B. C.; First 
Baptist Church, Syracuse, N. Y.; Grand Opera 
House, Boston, Mass.; St. James’ M. E. Church, Chicago, 


Illinois, and over 700 others. 


Address all communications to the firm. 
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ALBERT 


““ RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


BALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, 
EUCLID AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 


— { DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, 
rganist DIRECTOR AND ORGANIST, 
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Charles M. 
COURBOIN 


Municipal Organist, Springfield, Mass. 
Organist, First Baptist Church, 


BEREA, | Syracuse, N. Y. 


Management: Syracuse Musical Bureau 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | Lock Box 443, Syracuse, N. Y. 











NEARLY 90 YEARS OF UNINTERRUPTED SUCCESS 


Book & Hastings Cn. 


Church Organs 


of 
Highest Excellence and Distinction 
Most Approved Methods 


’Main Office and Works: Kendal Green, Mass. 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 














UNEQUALED TONE QUALITY 
UNEXCELLED MATERIAL 
HIGHEST CLASS WORKMANSHIP 


All these are found in the 
Reuter-Schwarz Organs 








REUTER-SCHWARZ ORGAN COMPANY 
TRENTON, ILLINOIS 
Builders of High Class Pipe Organs 








L. D. Morris Organ Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have experienced and reliable men for all kinds 
of organ rebuilding and repairing work. 

Special attention paid to Voicing, 

Tone Regulating and Tuning. 
If you desire satisfactory, high grade work, we will 
be pleased to serve you. 


Telephone Harrison 3051 64 E. Van Buren St. 








Clarence - Albert Concert 


Tufts | = 


1350 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. Organist 











Tracker, Tubular Pneumatic and Electro 
Pneumatic. Built for Churches, Lodges and 
Playhouses. Tuned, voiced, rebuilt and re- 
peired with latest and best improvements. 
For reasonable prices and terms. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


BLILT FROM EXPERIENCE JOS. SLAWIK 


213 So. Delhi St. Philadelphia, Pa 








Cathedral Chimes 


Organ Harps 
Celestes 
Xylophones 


and Everything in Bell Effects 


MOZART PRODUCTS 

are guaranteed and the scores 

of prominent Organ Builders 

using them testify to their 
merit. 


Write for Catalogue 


THE KOHLER-LIEBICH CO. 


3553-3555 LINCOLN AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Congregation That Buys an Estey Pipe 
Organ Will Never Have Another Organ to Buy 


SALES DEPARTMENT FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 
FRED E. FREERS 


5224 CALUMET AVE. 
TELEPHONE DREXEL 1439 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Builders of Church, Chapel and Direct Tracker, Tracker Pneumatic 
Concert Organs or Tubular Pneumatic Actions 


TREU PIPE ORGAN CO. 
ORGANS REBUILT 
Blair Ave. and Mullanphy St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








NEW OFFICE OF 


THE DIAPASON 


‘attatie 
1507 NEW KIMBALL BUILDING 
306 South Wabash Avenue 
(Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard) 


You are invited to call. Send all mail to the new address. 














Do You Know What 
the Organists Are Playing? 


The Diapason contains the most compre- 
hensive and informative department of 
Organ Recital Programs ever published. 
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Spare no expense to make 
them cheap 


THE 


HALL ORGAN 
COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


This is the keynote of 
many modern products, 


made in large quanti- 


aenoccoocoocoooocoooooooocooo“0o0000000 


ties, among which are 





PIPE ORGANS 


FOR 


certain automobiles, 





chromos, pianos and 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


pipe organs, of which Churches, Halls, Residences 


the latter is most regret- and: Theatres. 


table and injurious to 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Branches in Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 


the public taste. 
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The Ernest A. Skinner Company | SOCODD0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 

































































Church Organs | 
Boston, Mass. | Stock List of 
|S Pipe C 
| Samuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 
= === | 
HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY tains: Stee 
$ 
Scale. Flattening. 
8 ft. Open Diapason ...... CC-17 40) 
8 ft. Open Diapason ...... CC-17 44| 
8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 42 | 
Builders of Organs 8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 43 1/4 
for Churches 8 a Open Dispason Wace oo af . 
8 ft. Open Diapason ...... F°-44 45 | 
Residences and Halls 8 ft. Violin Diapason ..... CC61 48 | 
8 it. Geigen Principal ..... CC-61 50) 
Sle DIG 3:2 ae ho aw CC-61 55-56) 
S 4. Acoline << .6..60..46- CC-61 58 | 1/5 
& tt. Celéste 0.060502 aecsws CC-61 60} 
| ALLIANCE - - - - + + OHIO S tt. Special ....<cisscess. CC-61 57 
ee ad Used for Viol D’Orchestre, | ig 9? graded 
| Salicional, Celeste & Oboe a ore 
730+ | Gamba. 64 
WUieTrs Or ANS S it. Quintadena .......... CC-61 Reg. Lower 12 zinc. 
4 ft. Octave ........ aes CC-61 58 Lower 5 zinc. 
. : é : 4 +t. Have Plate oc. oo .n58. CC-61 Reg. 
Electro-Pneumatic, Tubular Pneumatic or Mechanical Action. ems ' oe i : ~ id 
is : # St. Gemshor 22... S22. CC-61 Reg. Lower 5 zinc. 
Complete facilities for the production of pipe organs of all sites. — cs wed pe 
Superb tone and modern appliances. 2 it. Fifteenth ............ CC-61 70 
Correspondence solicited concerning any phase of organ building. Zit. Pietale «occ esac ets CC-61 70 
Electric Organ Blowing Outfits a a ° ° 
Can ship immediately, unvoiced. Other Stops not listed 
HINNERS ORGAN CO. (Estd. 1879) PEKIN, ILLINOIS made and shipped promptly. 
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Superior Design and Construction : 


tell in the life of organs which are subject to continued 
use. Two organs, one of inferior, the other of superior 
construction, may both give satisfactory results when 
new, but after they have been in similar service for @ 
length of time, the one of superior design and construc- 
tion will be found giving equally good results as when 
new while the inferior itstrument is being considered 
for disposal to make way for a new one. 


4 
have a reputation for long and useful life, at the mini- 
mum cost for maintenance and repairs. Made of the 
best materials that money can buy, and by the most 
skilled mechanics, with the long experience and personal 


pride of the builder woven in, they are booked for long 
and satisfactory careers. With practically no exception 
(the few cases being mainly organs destroyed by fire) 


every ODELL ORGAN made in the past 58 years is stil 
in service, proving that they are instruments with stay- 
ing qualities and that give constant, satisfactory and 
dependable ser > under all conditions If you spend 
money fer permanent Church or home equipment like 
the IDELL ORGAN, that’s the end of the argument. 
You get a life time of service that will minimize the 
annoyances which come up constantly. 


({ Jangerins leickhardt (0. 


J. H. c& . S. Odell ca, Co. 112-124 Burrett STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
407-409 West 42nd Street 


New York City” 

















Established 
1859 














MIDMER ORGANS HAVE BEEN IN USE 
1860 1918 


A firm that has lived up to its every obligation. Materials used only | 
the best of their respective kinds. Workmen in our employ from | 
the well known factories of Jardine and Roosevelt,---they have been | 











with us since severing their relations with these concerns. The result, | 








--an organ, the best both tonally and mechanically that is produced. 





Midmer Organs have been used for over half a century and will 







be for generations to come. 


Reuben Midmer & Son, Inc. 


§ 375 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. WORKS: 
(1129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Merrick, N.Y. 





Austin 
Organs 


OFFICES: 





Send for our catalogue, recognized as the 
most instructive of its kind. 


1860 1918 











{ Judgments of experts during the 
past months regarding representa- 


pe : ces tive instruments built by us give the 
he first cost of a Steere Organ ‘ a iil 


looks greater on paper thru the 
comparison of specifications. 


flattering assurance that we have 
reached unexampled qualities of 
tone and of mechancial system. 

Investigation will prove, how- 
ever, that you obtain the great- 
est possible organ value in Philadelphia the greatest achieve- 
Steere work. ment in organ history—as to number 
of stops, number of pipes and placing 


In a few months we shall erect in 


—= 








‘Nothing can be more mislead- 
ing than the comparison of 
specifications {| Information promptly furnished by 

application to the factory. 


roe of divisions. 








The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Established 1867 








Austin Organ Company 
171 Woodland Street 


Hartford Conn. 


sere ewe te 
sent eee 





























